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ABSTRACT 

Projections show steady growth in the minority 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Why Is the Recruitment of Minority Students 
An Important National Concern? 

Present and future trends in population growth and in par 
ticipation in higher education reveal that people of color in 
the United States are a dramatically increasing hut seriously 
undereducated segment of society. By 2000, minorities will 
account for roughly 30 percent of the population (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census 1990c). Even now, 27 percent of all public 
schix)l students in the 24 largest city school systems are 
minorities (Hodgkinson 19H6). Yet for nearly all minority 
groups, high sclnx>l graduation rates are significantly lower 
than for the majority, and entry rates of college-age minorities 
into higher education are actually shrinking. For example, 
almost half of all 18 and 19-year-old Hispanics and one in 
three African Americans that age have not completed high 
school. The proportion of 18 and 19-year olds from these 
groups enrolling in college, despite big increases in that pop 
ulation, are lower now than before, In fact, the gap between 
minority and majority students entering college was wider 
in 1988 than it was in 1976 (American Council on Kduca 
lion 1989), 

With greater and greater numbers i.r minority youth coining 
of age, the problem is no longer one purely of scxial justice. 
Government and industry alike have noted the potential ecu 
nomie effect of these alarming trends in education (American 
Council on Education 1990). With the projected increases 
in the minority population, the situation threatens to affect 
the national economy: Given the present level of minority 
education, the j-HHential shortage of qualified workers 
equipped to meet the needs of the market is a serious con 
tern Uxtmumist 1990b, Hodgkinson 1983) Institutions of 
higher education are being called upon to exercise leadership 
in helping to address these problems before they lake on 
even more critical proportions 'Hie recruitment of minority 
students must therefore not t.nly focus on more aggressive 
strategies to recruit those students who are already well pre 
pared but also encompass long term initiatives to improve 
existing educational conditions. 

What to the Institution's Role in Pursuing 
Diversity through Recruitment? 

Higher education institutions are the traditional centers tor 
sc holarly debate, rcseauh, innovation, and c hange in si vial 
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matters. Increasing the presence of minorities and of minority 
perspectives in all aspects of the college and university is, 
in its broadest sense, a question of .social change. Universities 
can provide vision, energy, leadership, and direction to other 
institutions, from selux>l systems to government to business 
and industry, first to establish firmly the goal of excellence 
in minority education and then to pursue and achieve it 
(American Council on Education 1988). 'Hi rough investigation 
into the subject of minority education and the effectiveness 
of responses at various levels, higher education institutions 
can bring the issue into focus. But beyond the social role, 
colleges and universities need to determine the ways in which 
diversity will be incorporated locally by identifying what the 
problems are with regard to their own institution, Are minority 
enrollments and graduation rates low and, if so, why? Do 
minority students feel welcome and are they part of the col 
lege community? Colleges need to evaluate their mission, 
institutional objectives and policies, and the alkvation of 
resources with minority education in mind. An initiative to 
recruit minority students will affect, and be afferted by, insti 
tuiional concerns from curriculum to campus life. To be cf 
fective and make a real difference, therefore, the goal of in 
creasing the presence of minorities on campus should be 
conceived as an institutional priority and an institution 
wide goal. 

How Are Minority Students Distinct— From 
Each Other and from the Majority? 

because they share many common concerns people ol color 
are frequently referred to as a single group. In fact, however, 
this population of African Americans, Hbpanics, Asian 
Americans, and American Indians consists of an enormous 
variety of people from different racial, ethnic, language, and 
cultural backgrounds As a group, clear distinctions social, 
economic, and educational can he made between minorities 
and the majority. A much greater proportion of almost all 
minority communities have lower income, higher unemploy 
ment, anil ptxuvr education, both in terms of quantity and 
quality (Richardson I9KH; I'.S. bureau of the Census iw()c). 
Additionally, the obstacles they encounter include some ihat 
are not part of the experience of most majority students, even 
i hose who arc disadvantaged. Limited proficiency in English 
and racial and ethnic prejudice are two examples. 



Willi regard to higher education, however, the 1 nature of 
the problems in each minority community is somewhat dif 
t'erent, and each situation calls for solutions that :re informed 
and responsive to the needs of each community. Preparation 
for college, language proficiency, immigrant or nonimmigrant 
(or refugee) status, time in the United States, gender, cultural 
influences, and financial condition are only some of the fac- 
tors that vary from group to group and could have more or 
less significance in a particular minority group's educational 
profile. Further, important distinctions exist within minority 
groups. For example, low rates of graduation from high schuol 
are a serious problem in all Hispanic communities and sig 
nificantly affect the number of Hispanic students who enter 
college. In the Puerto Rican community, however, school 
dropout begins in junior high schu)l, reaching levels esti 
mated to be as high its HO percent in some school districts 
(Fernandez. 19H9). Consequently, it is considered the single 
most alarming educational concern in the Puerto Rican com 
munity. Recognizing and understanding the differences within 
and among the various minority populations are essential 
elements in a successful strategy for recruitment, and they 
are an important preface to the larger goal of achieving cul 
tural diversity in higher education. 

How Is the Recruitment of Minority Students 
Related to Other Institutional Concerns? 

Because the ultimate goal in recruiting minority students must 
be graduation, recruitment is not an objective that can be 
pursued in isolation, '[lie better integrated it is with the col 
lege s educational programs and services, the more opjxir 
Utility it will have for success. Admissions and financial aid 
policies, strategies for retention, and opportunities for transfer 
are some of the areas intricately lied to recruitment that there 
fore can share common objectives (Carnegie Foundation 
l c )H9; U'nmng. Heal, and Sauer I WO) Organizing strategies 
for recruitment that combine the human and financial resour 
ces of all these areas can be tost effective Above all. however, 
it will disseminate minority recruitment throughout the 
institution. 

effective recruitment of minority students should not only 
be coordinated with many different areas of the institution 
hut also enlist the participation of people from different 
departments and at various levels of responsibility to work 
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in concert as part of a comprehensive plan. Nontraditional 
mcxlels of recruitment teams can have significant success. 
Administrators, faculty, and staff from academic departments, 
including ethnic studies programs and centers, student sen 
vices, and special program offices, such as economic oppor- 
tunity programs, can he organized to participate in the insti- 
tutions strategy for recruitment, 

Who Should Recruit, When, Where, and How? 

Even when a formal structure for recruiting minority students 
exists, the function is commonly located in one of several 
different areas within a college's organizational structure, The 
recruitment of minorities can he administered through the 
regular operations of the admissions office, by a specially 
appointed officer, or through a variety of other possibilities. 
Rather than the location of the office, however, it is the insti- 
tution s commitment to improving the education of minorities 
that will ultimately endow recruitment with its potential to 
be effective (Christoffel 1986), In this sense, the leadership 
and involvement of top administrators are fundamental. 

Ideally an institutionwide effort conceived as a process 
rather than a program, recruitment of minority students would 
optimally engage all constituencies of the college - faculty, 
administrators, staff and students in a well developed and 
deliberate plan designed to achieve specific, reasonable goals, 
'Hie plan should be bused on a comprehensive institutional 
audit reflecting the profile and present educational situation 
of minorities at the institution. It should be cooperatively 
designed, including the perspectives of those who will imple 
ment »t, and should delineate the methods and resources 
designed to achieve its objectives within a stated time. Finally, 
it should be monitored, evaluated, and periodically modified 
to reflect changing conditions and to capitalize on aspects 
that emerge its being particularly successful. 
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FOREWORD 



Over the past few years, the ASIWHRIC Higlw Pducation 
Re/Hirt series has published several re;*)rts dealing with the 
issues of diversity, including: 

Affirmative Rhetoric, Negative Action: African American 
and fiisfkiPilc Vacuity at Predominantly White Institutions, 
Valora Washington and William Harvey. Report No. 2, 1989. 

The Challenge of Diversity: Involvement or Alienation in 
the Academy?, Daryl G. Smith. Report No. S, 1989. 

"I UghRisk" Students in Higher Education: Puture livnds> 
DionneJ. Jones and Betty Collier Watson. Report No. 3, 
1990. 

From these re|x>rts, several general conclusions are easily 
drawn: 

• 'Hie concern over diversity is increasing. 

• Hie issue of diversity not only concerns the strength of our 
society's social fabric, but also is becoming increasingly 
central to our economic well-being. 

• Higher education institutions can and should play a major 
role in educating a diverse citizenry that will produce lead 
ers capable of developing solutions for the issues of diver 
sity in our society. 

Much of the literature on minority students develops con 
elusions based on aggregate data, 'lliese publications clarify 
the general need by comparing the numlwr of minorities 
graduating from college with the population as a whole, 
revealing that a major problem exists. 

While that assessment is accurate, it is not very useful. A 
more fruitful examination would study the process from 
lx'ginning to end and identify each important step along the 
way. A process similar to quality management, this method 
helps correct problems long before a failure occurs, 

Following this logic one step farther, ensuring graduation 
of adequate numlxTS of minorities requires effective recruit 
ment. appropriate academic advising, constant nurturing, and 
attention to lx*h the academic and nonaeademic student life 
throughout the process. In other words, for recruitment to 
be successful, an institutionwide value must l>e present, con 
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stantly reinforced by leadership at ull levels, that develops 
an atmosphere conducive to the graduation of minorities. 

In this report, Harbara K. Astone, director of retention pro- 
gram-, and Elsa Nuftez-Wormaek, associate dean of faculty 
and associate professor of English, both of Hie College of 
Staten Island, City University of New York, review the available 
current research and literature on the recruitment of minor- 
ities. They examine demographics, the institutional structure, 
and topics on recruitment, offer general recommendations 
for institutions, make suggestions for amher research, and 
discuss the basic elements and implementation of a recmit- 
ment plan. 

The recruitment and retention of minorities is an issue that 
higher education will continue to lace throughout the decade. 
Ilus situation will not go away, for the iwreentage of college 
bound minorities will continue to increase for the foreseeable 
roiiire. As an institution wide problem, it requires institution 
wide attention, leadership, and solutions. Academic leaders 
must get all faculty involved in the process. Institutions must 
provide sufficient student support .services. 'Hie entire colleue 
community must become intellectually as well as morally 
sensitive to the importance of ensuring the diversity of the 
institution. 



Jonathan D. Fife 

Series Editor 

Professor and Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



Minority students in increasingly smaller numbers arrive 
at colleges and unii>ersities from backgroupids as diiwse 
as tlxise represented by white students, They come from 
Republican, Democratic, Independent, apathetic, /xw, rich, 
and middle class homes Tlxy are dropped off at airports, 
train f depots,/ and bus stations, or emerge at college gates 
from station wagons, convertiMcs, and coupes drinm by 
single parents, tuvfxirents, no parents, uncles and aunts, 
grapidparepits, themselm, and strangers. Somearriw in 
taxis, Tlxy come from Ixmics where English is spoken impec 
cabfy, where it is spoken (with an accent}, wfjere it is bro- 
ken, where it is Plot sixteen at all 

Often tlxy haw been recruited as vigorously as first* 
round draft choices , , soppwUppws they fiPid theppiselws at 
tlx 9 gates of tlx* opily college tlxy ever uwited to attepidf, but I 
frequepitly tlxy arriw at colleges wlxkse nappws apid locations 
tare upifappiiliar to them opily weeks before freshman ori< 
ePitatHm, , , . In sftite of their dii>ersity, tlxy are lumped ipito 
a group idepitity called t% ppUpiority studePU" {\ y ew\m\o\\ 
1988, p. 9). 

After more than 20 years, the percentage of minorities gradu- 
ating from institutions of higher education, relative to their 
representation in society in general, has actually decreased. 
This result can be attributed to several factors. A major study 
published by the Commission on the Higher Education of 
Minorities reports that, compared to whites, significant 
numbers of minorities are lost at each juncture along the 
"educational pipeline" (A.stin et al 1982). First, minorities 
drop out of high sch<x)l at a debilitating rate. Recent studies 
have found the Hispanic dropout rate to lie well over 60 per 
cent in some cities and, among Puerto Ricans, closer to 70 
percent (Fernandez 1989). Second, significantly fewer stu- 
dents who graduate from high schix)l enter institutions of 
higher education; those who do for the most part do not 
directly enter senior colleges. Third, most minority students 
in two year colleges do not complete that degree, and among 
those who do, many fewer go on to receive a baccalaureate 
degree. Finally, minorities in four year colleges who either 
transfer from two year schmls or enter directly leave before 
graduation at a rate that is two to three times greater than for 
whites (Astin et al. 1982). In the meantime, the urgency of 
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graduating minority students in significant numbers has taken 
on a completely new dimension. 

The 1980s signaled increasingly important changes in 
demography. While the overall U.S. population growth rate 
is as low as it has ever been, about onehalf that of the late 
1950s, minorities account for a steadily increasing percentage 
of the population, reflecting the comparable youthfulness of 
these groups to nonminorities and growth rates two to 14 
times greater (Estrada 1988). Immigration is a primary factor 
in minority growth rates, and presently 6 million of the 14 
million immigrants in the United States are of school age 
(HcKlgkinson 1985). Together with the higher number of 
births (Kcurring in minority populations, it means that an 
ever-greater proportion of secondary and posLsecondary stu- 
dents will be minorities. 

As we enter the 1990s, the social, economic, and educa- 
tional condition of most racial and ethnic minorities in the 
United States continues to lag behind that of the majority 
white population: Unemployment is higher, income is lower, 
and years of education are fewer. The poverty rate for racial 
and ethnic minorities in the United States is two to four times 
greater than that for Americans in general, according to 198o' 
and 1986 figures. In education, severe disparities persist for 
almost all minority groups, compared to nonminorities. 

luiay, the goals of access and academic success for minor- 
ity students are no longer matters of concern only, or even 
principally, to the minority community. The demographic and 
economic realities becoming increasingly evident to govern- 
ment, industry, and the media are studied and reported so 
frequently now that issues involving minority education have 
moved into the national arena (American Council on Edu 
cation 1988; Kconomist 1990a). 

Projections of changing demographic profiles nationwide 
indicate that nearly 12 percent of the country's labor force 
between the ages of 25 and 54 will, by 2000, be African 
American, 10 percent will be Hispanic, and another 4 percent 
will include Asians and American Indians. Combined, 26 per 
cent of the nation's workers in their peak productive years 
will be people from ethnic and racial minorities (US Dent 
of Uibor 1990b). The continuing neglect in minority educa- 
tion has a potential economic effect in light of differential fer- 
tility by class, ethnicity, and region. If this ievel of education 
and professional preparation continues, a shortage of qualified 




workers who can satisfy the demands of the market will soon 
occur (Hodgkinson 1983). 

In addition, enrollment at institutions of higher education 
has slowed in recent years, and in most states, the number 
of high school graduates is declining (Hodgkinson 1986; U.S. 
Dept. of Education 1989). These facts, coupled with the eco- 
nomic realities of our times, have created a financial squeeze 
that has brought largely untapped resources to the attention 
of college and university administrators, For all these rea- 
sons—social, moral, and economic—the issue of recruiting 
more minority students into higher education remains an 
urgent priority. 

Of course, no single measure can solve the problem of 
minority undereducation, and higher education institutions 
cannot and should not have to do it alone. Much, however, 
is within their purview. Bringing more minority students to 
college campuses is clearly one important step, and therefore 
recruitment is an essential part of any successful institutional 
plan for increasing minorities' participation. It is only the 
beginning, however. Ensuring academic success and gradual 
ing are the necessary complements to achieving equity in 
education. 

Colleges and universities have developed strategies for 
recruiting students to offset their low enrollment, but these 
programs often do not include responses to the specific 
requirements of the minority community (Christoffel 1986). 
Even institutions with the best intentions begin recruitment 
by arranging appointments at high schools with little or no 
preparation and then proceed to speak to large groups of stu- 
dents about the standard academic and social advantages of 
pursuing a degree at their institution. With this approach, how 
ever, a whole range of questions remains unanswered, and 
consequently results are achieved largely by chance. To be 
meaningful, recruitment of minority students should be part 
of a more holistic and systemic approach that also embraces 
the goals of access and retention. 

Recanting minority students is naturally complex because 
it is related so intricately to these other educational concerns. 
It is also complex, however, because of a more fundamental 
matter: the identity of the population in question. Although 
we use the term "minorities, 0 no such single group of people 
fits the term, certainly not in the sense of common origin or 
cultural unity or shared language. Each group should be rcc 
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coutvxt, minorities have been referred to in general as a pop 
illation distinct from nonminorities. J:i chapters that discuss 
educational factors or cultural chancteristies that may differ 
lor various groups, distinctions are made wherever possible. 

In addition to reading the literature, the authors, in the 
interest of producing a complete and accurate report, have 
conducted personal interviews, visited community organi 
zations, and explored minority networks at various educa 
tlonal institutions. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



Hie practice of recruiting minority students in higher edu 
cation is largely a response to the landmark Supreme Court 
decisions and the federal legislation and education policy of 
the civil rights era (Arvizu and Arciniega 1985; Galligani 
1984). Since its inception, however, the purpose of minority 
recruitment and its terms, methods, and effects have evolved 
substantially. 

Initial Efforts 

In 1950, over 90 percent of African American students were 
educated in traditionally black colleges. Ity 1954, with the 
Supreme Court decision in llmum\, Hoard of Education, 
such racial segregation in public education was declared ille- 
gal (Fleming 1984). Subsequently, substantial numbers of 
African American students enrolled at previously all-white 
institutions (Himer 1980), In fact, by 1964, 114,000 African- 
American students were attending predominantly white insti- 
tutions, most of which were located out of the South (Gurin 
and Kpps 1975), 'Hie sweeping legislation of 1964, 1965, and 
1968 further articulated and accentuated the new goal of racial 
integration in higher education (Green 1982; NY Times 
1988c; Van Alstyne 1978), 

Hie Civil Rights Act of 1964 "toughened means of federal 
enforcement against discriminatory use 1 ' of the increased fed 
eral funding to higher education institutions (Preer 1981, p. 
3; see also Dunston et al. 1983). At the same time, the finan- 
cial assistance provided by the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 and the Higher Education Amendments of 1968 
helped to turn access into a reality for many African-American 
students. Few colleges were responding to their needs anil 
expectations, however (Aschcr 1983; Fleming 1984). While 
administrators recognized that some change would follow, 
that change was expected to occur with little or no conflict 
(Peterson et al. 1979), African American students were 
expected "to blend into the sociocultural life of the campus" 
and to compete academically, without any significant changes 
in the academic structure or in programs (Fleming 1984, p. 
12). A survey sample of 1,168 institutions studied in the latter 
part ol the 1960s reveals that 82 percent of colleges, in admit 
ting African American students, had either adopted open 
admissions policies or used s|xvial admissions criteria, but 
that only 50 percent provided spec ial academic support pro 
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grams and most of them made no effort to update their cur 
ricula (McIUnld and McKee 1971). 

During this period, the main task of admissions offices was 
to sift through and evaluate college applications; students 
weie still in large supply, According to some, the function 
of admissions was to make sure that the wrong people did 
not get into the school (Ingersoll 1988). The main purpose 
of the recruitment staff was college public relations. Recruiters 
provided information about admissions standards, described 
new programs and services, and attempted to attract qualified 
students to apply. 

Not all the impetus for greater participation by minorities 
originated with the legislative Ixxly. The new political activism 
that characterized the late 1960s "generated a proliferation 
of black student organizations that expressed a need for black 
political and cultural identity. These organizations were instru- 
mental in mobilizing the recruitment efforts that dramatically 
increased both the numbers and diversity of black students 
on all white campuses in that decade" (Smith 1980, p. 29; see 
also Fleming 1984, pp. 11 12). 

Wliile talented students who met (tie merit criteria of high 
school grades and aptitude test scores lumeflied from the 
efforts initiated by both legislators and activists, a much larger 
num!>er of academically and economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents remained shut out of the system (Russmann et al. 1975). 
liven after the 1954 Supreme Court ruling to desegregate, 
some states continued to operate dual systems of higher edu- 
cation, and, as a consequence, the NAACP filed a lawsuit, 
referred to as the /U/rtw>case, against the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, charging that the department s 
Office of Civil Rights had failed to take action against the edu- 
cation systems in those states. U.S. District Judge John H. Pratt 
ordered the Office of Civil Rights in 1973 to develop plans 
with the states to desegregate their systems of higher edu 
cation (Jaschik 19H7; Melendez and Wilson 19H5). 

Peak Years 

Erupting social conflict and student unrest added to the pres 
Mires for broader and more flexible admissions. At institutions 
like Hie City University of New York (CUNY) and Virginia 
State University, the jx>licy of open admissions, referred in 
by Clark Kerr as ' the must important single development in 
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higher education" was a result that revolutionized the mission 
of increasing minority participatior* (Kossmann et al. 1975). 

In the ease of CUNY, liefore 1970, both the two year and 
four-year colleges had entrance requirements based on high 
sclux)l average or a combination of high school average and 
achievement test scores. Although the cutoff points varied 
somewhat from one college to another, in general students 
with averages of 80 or above were eligible to enroll in four 
year programs. Hie two year colleges required a high schtx>l 
average of 75 for entry to a transfer program, while students 
with high school averages Mow 75 but not lower than 70 
were admitted only to two year career programs. Students with 
averages below 70 or who had not taken an academic program 
in high school were not eligible to enroll in any college of 
CUNY. Hie special programs for disadvantaged students 
(through which most of the minorities at the university were 
enrolled) were an exception to this rule. With open admis- 
sions, the guidelines for entry to the four year institutions 
were modified to include students who were in the top half 
of their graduating class or who had an average of 80 or above. 
All other students were then eligible to enroll at the two year 
institutions (Kossmann et al. 1975). 

Hie new policy opened the university's doors to a great 
number of people. While white students were the prime 
beneficiaries of the new policy, the proportion of African 
American and Puerto Uican students attending the university 
increased substantially (Livin 1974). 

With recruitment not necessary in open admissions insti 
tut ions, the fixus shifted to testing in the basic skills, plate 
mem, and counseling, and the new objectives of institutional 
reform Ixvamc the implementation of compensatory pro 
grams for undcrprepared students, a new and controversial 
role for higher education. 

In many instances, the special programs tor economically 
and academically disadvantaged students were stalled by their 
own minority recruiters, and admissions offices often worked 
independently of the economic opportunity programs. Insti 
unions of higher education were criticized for creating this 
dichotomy, as equal opportunity programs frequently became 
the sole source of recruiting minority students, resulting in 
the exclusion of minority students not economically or aca 
demically disadvantaged Uaddiken l l )HI ). 
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In other states, the response was manifested in other ways. 
'Hie expansion of community colleges was seen as a way of 
addressing the needs of nontraditional students without com- 
promising the standards of four year institutions (Richardson 
1988). Critics have argued that this two-tier system allowed 
the tour-year colleges to evade the responsibility of recruiting 
minorities, relegating it to the two year colleges (Cohen 1981; 
Olivas and Alimba 1979; Richardson 1988). 'Hie objective 
of recruiting minorities from two year to four year colleges 
was, to a large extent, never realized (Donovan and Schaiei 
Peleg 1988). 

As social pressures from other groups began to be felt, the 
concept of "minority" in the public consciousness expanded 
to include Hispanics, Native Americans, and Asians, and the 
word "minority" was replaced with the term "racial and ethnic 
minorities." Changing attitudes were reflected in the literature, 
its agencies and individuals Ix'gan to report on the various 
minority groups as separate populations; African-Americans, 
Hispanics, American Indians/Alaska Natives, and Asians/Pacific 
Islanders. Colleges and universities included these racial and 
ethnic subgroups in special programs and as part of their 
focus on minority recruitment, frequently with a special 
emphasis on women. 

In the independent sector and in the selective public insti- 
tutions, tiie approach to minority recruitment focused on the 
adoption of alternative criteria for admissions. In these eases, 
the weighting of admissions criteria, such as class rank, high 
school grades, SAT scores, and letters of recommendation, 
was modified to reflect more equitable consideration of 
minority students. Other institutions permitted admission only 
through special status. In such cases, committees reviewed 
a student s application and, based on strong letters of recom- 
mendation and a clearly demonstrated special talent, the com 
mitiee would recommend acceptance of the minority student 
in question. Still others offered probationary or conditional 
admission to students not meeting the regular requirements 
for admission in which students had to complete prerequisite 
requirements, such its prefreshman summer residency pro 
grams, a basic skills sequence, and counseling ( I falcon 1988; 
ftevino and Wise 1980). As with the public sector, active 
recruitment of minority students was still minimal; students 
sought admission to private colleges and universities, and 
enrollments were stable. 



With the implementation of affirmative action through the 
admissions offices, many institutions sought to use a set aside 
approach and to institute quotas, Reaction to the policy of 
using quotas for African-Americans and other minorities, how 
ever, resulted in the landmark Supreme Court rulings in De 
Futiisv. Ckienaard |4l6 U.S. 312 ( 1974)] and Kegents of the 
Uniimity of California v. Baton* {438 U.S. 265 ( 1978)) . In 
Ik' Funis, where Marco IX* Funis sought admission to law 
sehtx>l, the Supreme Court ruled the case moot, hut Justice 
Douglas, in the dissenting opinion, expressed concern ahout 
the cultural biases of a standardized test like the 1SAT, biases 
that, he suggested, might severely limit the tests' utility in 
accurately predicting minority students' potential. He also 
expressed concern alxwt the practice of reserving places in 
a law sclnx)l class for select minorities ( Astin, Fuller, and 
Green 1978; Cox 1979; Ounston et al. 1983; Hamilton 1979; 
Lincoln 1979; Freer 1981). 

In Hakke, where Allan Bakke sought admission to the Uni 
versity of California at Berkeley Medical ScIhxjI, the Court was 
again divided. This time, Justices Brennan, While, Marshall, 
and Blackmun ruled that the use of race wis admissible in 
university admissions, while Justices Stevens, Burger, Stewart, 
and Rehnquisl decided that race was not an issue and ruled 
in favor of respondent Bakke. 'Hie compromise position of 
Justice Powell combined both views, concurring with the 
admission of Bakke to the medical sclxx)l while supporting 
the use of race as a factor in university admissions (Freer 
19H1). This compromise position created ambivalence in 
higher education institutions in establishing alternative admis- 
sions criteria for minorities (Freer 1981) and resulted in a 
retreat from the momentum that was taking hold on college 
campuses in the recruitment of minority students (Atelsek 
and Gomlxrrg 197K; Spratten 1979). 

The students lx?ing admitted represented the two ends of 
the educational spectrum. At one end, the Ix-st and the bright 
est minority students who met all of the regular requirements 
for admission had achieved greater access and were being 
admitted where previously they would have been excluded. 
Others who were especially talented or who were able to 
secure special recommendations were also being accepted 
under alternative policies for admission. At the other end. eco 
nomically and academically disadvantaged minority students 
were Ix'ing accepted into special programs that had prolif 
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crated on college campuses, such as the state-sponsored edu- 
cational opportunity programs. The students who still had 
limited access were the large number of students with average 
high school backgrounds. Defending on ge<>graphic region, 
the options for these students were two-year colleges or open- 
admissions institutions. 

Declining Concern 

As political pressure eased and new regulations governing 
the alkxaiion of federal dollars were implemented, less atten- 
tion was devoted to higher education for minorities. A study 
conducted at the University of Maryland during 1969 and 
1976 dixumented an increase in median freshman African- 
American enrollments during the earlier years, immediately 
followed by a decline to initial 1969 levels in the North Cen- 
tral, Middle States, and Northwest regions, and decreases of 
I and 2 percentage points in the New England and Western 
regions after the peak year, 1973. Results also indicated a 
steady decline in the mean number of criteria tor admission 
employed by institutions (Sedlacek and Webster 1978). The 
attitude that much had been accomplished in changing the 
complexion of our college campuses was perhaps what led 
to diminishing emphasis on the goal. Although overall college 
enrollments were stable in the 1970s, minority enrollments 
Iwgan to drop after 1974. By the end of the decade, focus on 
recruiting minorities had faded to near complacency. 

Renewed Interest 

As the college-going |xx>l of students began to diminish in 
various regions of the country, concern focused not only on 
more aggressive public relations and recruiting but also on 
maintaining existing enrollments. Frequently, minority recruit- 
ment was accomplished only through special programs or 
•hrough the efforts of a special recruiter for minorities. As long 
as cooperation and coordination existed among the various 
offices of an institution, recruitment could be effective. Many 
institutions, however, chose to bring together the previously 
disparate functions of recruitment, admissions, and retention, 
and presidents and chief executive officers Iwgan to realize 
the long range planning importance of enrollment manage 
mem for their institutions ( Ingersoll 1988). 

In the early 1980s, demographers Ix'gan to warn of the 
impact that the decline in birthrates in the white population 



would have on college enrollments. At the same time, after 
the 1980 Census, demographers signaled the growing pro- 
portion of minorities in the general population and the 
shrinking proportion on college campuses. In response, re- 
cruitment took on a new face. A surplus of students no longer 
existed, and the vacuum was filled with the recruitment of 
nontraditional populations, such as part-time students and 
returning adults, and with the establishment of satellite cam 
puses (Kelly 1989). 

Hie renewed special emphasis on all of minority educa- 
tion- from recruitment to retention, graduation, and entry 
to graduate and professional schools— is now being fueled 
by a national concern for economic well-being. At individual 
institutions of higher education, the concern is also very real. 
As tuition costs soar, institutions are becoming more and more 
aggressive in their recruitment of minorities to fill otherwise 
empty seats. 

Special Issues 

Among the demographic literature, many researchers focus 
on the critical shortages apparent in science and technology 
(e.g., Dix 1987; Hodgkinson 1986; National Action Council 
1988; 'llisk Force 1988). Industry and government have 
expressed such serious concern over the projected short- 
ages of college graduates prepared to enter scientific fields 
that it has been recognized as a national crisis ( Hcuno 
mist 1990a; Naisbitt and Aburdenc 1989), drawing attention 
to the severe tmderpreparedness of schix>l students in 
mathematics and science, especially among minorities and 
women (National Research Council 1989). In higher educa 
lion, institutions have begun to respond with incentives like 
partial or complete scholarships and special pr(>grams de 
signed to attract students to these curriL'.tla. Recruiters arc 
especially interested in students who are already prepared 
and who plan to enter these fields. One population that has 
been targeted to fill the void is Asian Americans (Hodgkinson 
1986). Indeed, a stereotype hits emerged porraying Asian 
American students as gifted, especially in math and science, 
valuing education, and having strong sup|x>rt from their fam 
ilies (Hsia and Hirano Nakanishi 1988). Given the shortages 
in sc ience and technology, and as a result of this positive 
image, some institutions have aggressively sought this 
population. 
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In recent years, two significant issues concerning the Asian 
community have surfaced. One is the distinction that has 
emerged between the application of the tern^'Yacial minor- 
ity," which includes Asian Americans, and "underrepresented 
minority," which does not. In higher education, the propor- 
tion of Asian-American students actually exceeds the propor- 
tion of Asian-Americans in the general society, and, as a result, 
some writers have questioned the need to include that group, 
even though it is a racial minority (Pemberton 1988; Ross 
1986), It is clear, however, that certain subgroups of Asian- 
Americans, such as Southeast Asians and Filipinos, in fad 
are not represented in higher education equal to their num- 
lx?rs in the population as a whole and are frequently eco- 
nomically and academically disadvantaged (Hsia and Hirano- 
Nakanishi 1988). 

Hie second issue, also stemming from a high degree of 
participation in higher education, is the question of restricted 
enrollments, or quotas (Reynolds 1988; Suzuki 1989). In the 
interest of achieving a more "substantively, culturally, racially, 
and ethnically diverse" student body (Hoachlander and Brown 
1989, p. 1 1 ), colleges and universities have moved away from 
using strict mcriuxratie admissions criteria based on high 
school grades and test scores to including subjective and non- 
academic criteria. Authors argue that these polic ies are dis- 
criminator)' in that they limit Asian -Americans' access to high 
quality education and that they result from a manifestation 
of an anti-Asian bias ( Reynolds 1988; Wang 1988). Asian 
American high selux>l students commonly maintain above 
average grades and rank in class and score among the highest 
on standardized achievement tests (Hsia and Hirano Nakanishi 
1988). It is argued they should be admitted before others who 
have exhibited less academic achievement, without consid- 
eration of more subjective measures (Farrelt 1989; Hsia and 
Hirano Nakanishi 1988; Reynolds 1988; Wang 1988). 



DEMOGRAPHICS AND DIVERSITY: What Colleges Should Know 



Concern over the faltering pace of minorities 1 advancement 
in society in general and in education in particular has been 
expressed in recent years with conviction and eloquence. 
According to practically every measure of participation and 
well-being in our society, in education as well as in general 
prosperity, disparities persist between minority and non 
minority people (Frank H, Rhodes, cited in American Council 
on Education 1988, p, vii), Individual institutions of higher 
education have a responsibility, to themselves as members 
of the academy and ultimately to the society it serves, to know 
and understand the realities that obstruct a growing ^egment 
of our population from full participation, The statistics in this 
section provide the foundation for examining the social, eco- 
nomic, and educational conditions concerning people of color 
in the United States as we enter the 1990s, 



Population Trends, Socioeconomic Status, 
And Geographic Distribution 

During the past 20 years, the proportion of minorities in the 
general population has increased so sharply as to "ensure 
future changes in the population balance between Anglo 
Americans and minorities" ( Oxford Analytica 1986, p. 35). 
This change is largely the result of two factors: immigration 
and higher birthrates. Immigration is higher than at ;uiy time 
since before 1 920 ( Uobey 1985). 

American immigration continues to flow at a rate un 
known elsewtxre in the world The V.S. t with 5 percent of 
tin* world s fxjpulation, takes alxmt SO/wrcent of its inter 
national migrants, not counting refugees ( Oxford Analytica 
1986, p. 20). 

Because most immigrants who have arrived in the United 
States since 1970 (77 percent by the end of the 1970s) have 
been people of color ( Oxford Analytica 1986, p. 21 ), immi- 
gration is a significant factor in the discussion of minorities 
in higher education, immigration is changing the racial fabric 
of the United States. In the 1950s, about SO percent of U.S. 
immigrants came from Europe. During the 1970s, only 18 per 
cent came from Europe, while more than 33 percent came 
from Asia and 30 percent from Luin American countries 
(Robey 1985). Immigration phenomena vary for the two 
groups relevant to this review, Asians/Pacific Islanders and 
Hispanics. 
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Birthrates within the AfricanAmerican and Hispanic pop- 
ulations are higher than in the white community. A summary 
of the size of population groups by race and ethnicity in 1980 
and projected into 1990 and 2000 appears in table 1, indicat- 
ing the growth expected in the minority populations. By 2000, 
racial and ethnic minorities will make up nearly 30 percent 
of the U.S. population. 



TABLE 1 

U.S. POPULATION BY RACE AND ETHNICITY 
(Percent) 





1980 


1990 2000 






Injected 


Total Population (Millions) 


226.5 


250.4 268.3 


Hispanic* 


6.4% 


7.9% 11.7% 


African-Americans 


11.7 


12.5 13.4 


Asians/Pacific Islanders 


1.5 


2.6 3.7 


American Indians/Native Alaskans 


0.6 


* * 


Whites 


80.1 


76.2 73.2 



Figures for I W0 for whites arritvd at by subtracting 'utfjer races') projections 
/or 1^)0 and J(KK) for u4Hti^ arhmi at by* subtracting "Spanish origin " 
Columns uffmijected figures include estimates from different sources and 
do not total KMX 

# = Not available. 

Sourcix: Msia and Hirano Nakanwhi 1989; Mingle 1987; U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1980a, 1980b, 198<k\ 

The general decline in the number of sc'luxd-age children 
that is expected to continue through the middle of this decade 
is not evenly reflected in all parts of the country. Because 
regional demographics vary, national figures can often mask 
major differences in states. From 1970 to 1980, public schcx)! 
enrollments decreased 13 percent nationwide. But in 12 Sun 
belt states, enrollments increased, while many Imstbelt states 
decreased up to 2S percent (Hodgkinson 19H3, 1986). 

The high growth states are also those with the lowest levels 
of high schtx)l retention: To a significant extent, students in 
these states are ptx>r, handicapped, and of minority back 
grounds, and speak limited English (Hodgkinson 1986). In 
other words, those states with the higher rates of high schix>l 
retention will continue to experience diminishing numbers 
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of students, while the states with the poorest records— those 
with high numbers of minorities, including students whose 
English Is limited— will see bigger and bigger class sizes (see 
table 2). 

TABLE 2 

PROJECTED POPULATION OF 18- TO 24-YEAR-OLDS 

(000s) 



Region 


1990 


2000 


New England 


\m 


1.18S 


Mideast 


4,391 


3.82y 


Southeast 


6.344 


6,238 


Gseat lakes 


+.362 


3.852 


Plains 


1,748 


1.681 


Southwest 


2,672 


2,8 H 


Rocky Mountains 


7H1 


858 


Pur West 


•4.080 


-4,325 



Sounv American Gnimil on Mural ion WW. 

Regardless of student |X >pulation, however, differential fer 
tility ensures that the proportion of minority students in U.S. 
elementary schools will continue to grow. By the mid 1980s, 
"each of our 24 largest city school systems I hud 1 a 'minority 
majority/ (and about) 27 percent of all public school students 
in the U.S. |camc from racial and ethnic! minorities" (Hodg 
kinson 19K6, p. 9). 

The socioeconomic status of minorities in the United Stales 
is substantially lower than that of whites, as measured by sev 
eral different factors. Median family income (discussed in 
detail for each ethnic group later in the section) is signifi 
cantly lower for African Americans and Hispanics, and the per 
centage of families living in poverty is several times higher. 
Families headed by a single female are three times more likely 
to live in poverty than are all families, and many more African 
American and 1 lispanic families are headed by women alone. 
Hie most powerful statistic of all, however and the one that 
perhaps has the gr e*t import for educators is that the sin 
fill* largest iiroHj) i / fx x>r people in the United States is children 
Nearly 20 percent of all American children live below the pov- 
erty level (see figure I ): U percent of white children, 36 per 
cent of Hispanic children, and \$ percent of African American 
children (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1990c). Vet poverty rates 
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FIGURE 1 

PERCENT OF CHILDREN IN POVERTY IN 198Q 
BY RACIAL AND ETHNIC GROUP ' 
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The African American community 

• African-Americans represent an increasing proportion of the 
population, but unemployment is higher for this group, 
especially among youth, than for any other group. 

• Well over half of African-American children live with their 
mothers only, and 54 percent of families headed by African- 
American women with children under 18 years old live 
below the poverty level. 

• Over half of all African Americans lived in the South in 1980, 
and 81 percent lived in metropolitan areas. 

Population trends. Although the fertility rate for African 
Americans has fallen since the 1950s (Oxford Analytka 1986), 
it remains higher than that of the white community, and, as 
a group, African-Americans represent an increasing proportion 
of the population. In 1980, the total fertility rate (TFR) for 
African-Americans was 2.3. compared to 1.7 for whites. (A 
sustained TFR of about 2.1 is necessary to replace popula- 
tion. US. TFR has been below this level since 1971.) Th< nigh 
the number of African Americans is increasing, circumstances 
deleterious to their greater social mobility continue to 
plague them. 

Socioeconomic status. In 1989, median income was lower 
and unemployment was higher among African Americans than 
for whites, Asians, or llispanics (see figure 2). Median family 
income for African Americans was $20,200, compared to 
$34,200 overall (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1990a), and unem 
ployment was 1 1.4 percent, more than twice that of the total 
population (ILS. Dept. of lalM>r 1990a). Despite the gains 
made by some, African Americans as a group are more likely 
to lx? unemployed today than a generation ago (Robey 1985). 
Hie unemployment gap between African American youths 
and white youths was more than 20 percentage points in 1983, 
when nearly 50 percent of African Americans between 16 and 
19 years of age were unemployed. Considering that this age 
group accounts for a larger portion of the total African 
American population than white youths do of the white pop 
ulation, the evident effect is that much more sobering ( Robey 
I98S). Thirty percent of African American families lived in 
poverty in 1989 (I'.S. Bureau of the Census 1990c) 
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FIGURE 2 

MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME IN 1989, 
BY RACIAL AND ETHNIC GROUP 
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In terms of its relation to stxioeconomie status anil u!ti 
mutely to educational opportunity, one of the most compel 
linn realities affecting African Americans is the fact that so 
many families—more than three times as many African 
American (44 percent) as white ( 13 percent)— are headed 
solely by women ( U,S. Bureau of the Census 1990c). (The 
majority of African American children— 58 percent in 1984— 
live with their mother only (Robey 1985).) Because women 
continue to earn less than men do and single parent families 
are more likely to live in poverty, the prevalence of this cir- 
cumstance has devastating implications. In 1989, 5<i percent 
of families headed by African American women with children 
under 18 years old had incomes below the poverty level (I'.S. 
Bureau of the Census 1990c ) ( see also figure 3 ). 

Geographic distribution, for African Americans, migration 
stems from the South, and their movement out of the South 
continued in increasing numlx-rs until the 1970s. By the end 
of that decade. African Americans started to move back to the 
South again, perhaps because of changing attitudes there after 
the Cavil Rights movement and perhaps because of the general 
population shift to the South and West ( Robey 1985 ). of the 
nearly 26.5 million African Americans counted in the 1980 
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Sonnv . Ihianiu ol ihc Uitous lW<k. 

Census, percent lived in the South, 20 percent lived in ihc 
North Central states. 18.2 percent lived in the Northeast, and 
8.7 percent lived in the West. 

African Americans have traditionally lived cither in the rural 
South or in large city centers. Along with the trend tor the gen 
eral population, the number of African Americans living in 
the inner cities declined somewhat (from W) percent to S8 
percent) Ik ween 1970 and 1980, and those living in city sub 
urbs increased -ij percent. African Americans arc not moving 
as far awav a.s whiles, who are going to the outer suburbs and 
small towns, but they are settling in the "low income inner 
suburbs" ( Robey I98S. p. Consequently. African 
Americans are becoming a larger portion not only ol central 
city residents but also of metropolian residents. Kighty one 
percent of African Americans make their home in the metrop 
olis. In manv major cities, such as Washington. DC. Atlanta. 
Detroit, Baltimore. Memphis, and St. Umis, they are or soon 
will be a majority. 



: T$e Hispanic community 

• In the past decade, the number of Hispanic.s has increased 
dramatically in the I'niled States, by 2(KX). they are expected 
to constitute nearly 12 percent of the population. 
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• The socioeconomic characteristics of Chicanos. Puerto 
Ricans, Cubans, and Central and South Americans vary sub- 
stantially, and these differences are reflated in the degree 
of social integration and participation of each group in 
American society. Among Hispanics, l\ierto Ricans have the 
lowest and Cuban-Americans the highest median incomes. 

• Because of migration patterns, more Puerto Rican families 
are headed by women in the United States than are other 
Hispanic families, and the median income for these families 
is considerably lower than for families headed by women 
generally. 

• Of Hispanic women heading households with children 
under 18 years old, 58 percent live below the poverty level. 

• Hispanics reside mainly in cities and cluster regionally 
according to nationality: Mast Mexican Americans live in 
California and Texas, the majority of Cubans live in Florida, 
and Puerto Ricans live mainly in New York. 

Population trends. Although the 1990 Census provides a 
breakdown of Hispanic subgroups, previous data collections 
do not. Until this time, the prevailing form of reference has 
therefore been to the Hispanic population in the agiireirate 
Between 1980 and 1988, the Hispanic population increased 
34 percent, compared to 7 percent for non Hispanics. About 
half of this growth resulted from natural increase f Oxford 
Analytka 1986). According to U.S. ilata, a 38 percent differ- 
ence in births per 1,000 women exists between Hispanic (94 
per 1,000) and non Hispanic (68 per 1,000) women (U S 
Bureau of the Census 1989). ■ 'The age of the average Hispanic 
email- is almost a decade younger than her white counterpart. 
With no increase- in the fertility rate, Hispanics will increase 
their numbers ol young Hispanic females" (Hodukinson 
1986. p. 9). 

'Hie remaining increase in the Hispanic population is the 
result of immigration, it is projected that "immigration and 
high Hispanic fertility will change Americas racial and cultural 
composition, putting white non Hispanics in a minority in 
•some states early in the next century" I Oxford AtuUytka 1986, 
pp. 1112). Population projections indicate a vearly growth 
rate of percent, declining to J.S percent, resulting primarily 
at first from immigration and then from natural increase 
Based on these rates, it is projected that the Hispanic pop 



ulatiun will exceed the African-American population in the 
early part of the next century (Oxford Atiatytica 1986, p. 37). 

The major Hispanic subgroups include Chicanos (67 per 
cent), Puerto Ricans (12 7 percent, not Including the 1.5 mil- 
lion Puerto Ricans living in Puerto Rico), Central and South 
Americans ( 11.5 percent), and Cubans (5.3 percent). The 
remainder of the Hispanic population was counted in the 
1980 Census as "other Hispanic." In terms of factors as sig- 
nificant as economic status, ability to speak English, family 
life, and demographic characteristics, the people of these four 
groups differ substantially. Although not much disaggregated 
data exist regarding Hispanics, some facts are available. The 
median age, for example, varies according to subgroup: For 
Mexican-Americans it is 21.9 years, compared to 30 years for 
Americans in general. More than one-third of IxHh Mexican- 
Americans and Puerto Ricans are under age 15, compared to 
one-fourth of all Americans. This fact is significant localise 
Mexican-Americans have a higher fertility rate than Hispanics 
in general. Cuban Americans, on the other hand, have a 
median age of 38, and only 16 percent are under age 15, while 
12 percent are 65 or older (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1980a). 

Socioeconomic status. Hecau.se of different migration pat- 
terns, the family structure of Puerto Ricans varies from that 
of other Hispanics. More Puerto Rican women find work and 
reside in the United States than do men: 35 percent of all 
Puerto Rican families in the United States arc maintained 
solely by women, compared to 15 percent of Cuban and 16 
percent ofChicano families (Robey 19H5). In 1989. 23 percent 
of all Hispanic families were headed solely by women. Of 
those with children under IK years old, 58 percent lived 
below the poverty level. 

'Hie median family income for Hispanics in 1989 was much 
lower than for all U.S. families --$23,400, compared to 134.200 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census 1990a). Income varied signifi 
cantly. howevt , depending on Hispanic subgroup. Figures 
lor one year earlier, 19HH, indicate that median income lor 
Cubans was $26,900, for Central and South Americans $23700, 
for Mexican Americans $21,000, and for Puerto Ricans $19,000 
(US. Bureau of the Census 1990a). Unemployment rates cor 
responded, in that Puerto Ricans and Chicanos were unem 
ployed at the highest rales (9.1 and H.5, respectively, in 1989). 
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while the Cuban and Central and South American rates were 
closer to 6 percent, these figures compare to 5.3 percent for 
the total U.S. population (U.S. Dept. of Labor 1990a). The per- 
centages of families living below the poverty level also varied, 
although all were higher than for the general population: 31 
percent of Puerto Ricans, 24 percent of Mexican Americans, 
and 16 percent of Cubans and Central and South Americans 
lived in poverty in 1989, compared to 12.8 percent of all 
Americans (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1990b). 

Geographic distribution. Even more than African 
Americans, Hispanics live in cities, but the number of cities 
in which they are concentrated is fewer because they also con- 
gregate according to ethnic origin. California, 7exas, and New 
York alone are home to 60 percent of the nation's Hispanic 
population. Three out of four Mexican Americans live in Cal 
ifornia or Texas, SO percent of Puerto Ricans live in New York 
(43 percent in New York City), and two out of three Cubans 
live in Florida (over SO percent in the Miami metropolitan 
area). On the other hand, in much of the country Hispanics 
are rare: In 34 states, Hispanics make up less than 2 percent 
of the population. In major cities like Miami, Los Angeles, San 
Antonio, and New York, Hispanics make up, if not a majority, 
then a significant portion of die population. Metropolitan 
areas like Chicago, Houston, and San Francisco-Oakland 
count 3S0.0O0 to 600,000 Hispanics. In seven other metro 
|iolitan areas, Hispanics numl>er at least 2S0.000 (Rohev 
1985). 7 

The Asian and Pacific Islander communities 

• By 1990. the largest Asian and Pacific Island subgroups were 
expected to be. in order. Filipinos, Chinese, and Southeast 

Asians. 

• Although Asian Americans are considered middle class in 
general, the socioeconomic status of the many Asian sub 
populations actually varies enormously: Southeast Asians, 
the third largest group, averaged So percent living at poverty 
level in 1980. and 3S percent of all those in jx>verty were 
Vietnamese. 

• The majority of Asian Americans reside in the West, but large 
portions of some suhpopulaiions are concentrated in other 
regions of the country , such as the Northeast and the .South 
east Almost all Asian Americans live in metropolitan areas. 
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Population trends. From 1971 to 1980, Asian immigration 
uxaled about 1.6 million, and from 1981 to 1988, 17S million 
(Hsia and Hirano Nakanishi 1989). During the 1980s, Asians 
were the largest group of immigrants: A greater number of 
Asian immigrants came to the United States during the 1980s 
than were counted in the 1970 Census. These figures do not 
include over 500,000 refugees from Southeast Asia but do 
include Asian Indian immigrants, who previously had not 
been included in the Asian category. In the 1980 Census, 62 
percent of U.S. Asians reported they were lx)rn elsewhere; 
their differing countries of origin are changing the face of the 
Asian-American community. Within the Asian population, the 
Chinese constituted 23.4 percent in 1980, followed by Filipi- 
nos (22.6 percent) and Japanese (207 percent). Koreans 
made up 10.3 percent of all Asians (U.S. Bureau of the Census 
1980b). By 1990, however, Filipinos were projected to lie the 
largest Asian American group, followed by Chinese and South 
east Asians, who were expected to number more than 1 mil 
lion (Hsia and Hirano Nakanishi 1989). 'Hie Pacific Islander 
population is about 7 percent of the Asian and Pacific Islander 
group, and over two thirds come from Hawaii. 'Hie median 
age for l*nh Asian Americans (28.K) and Pacific Islanders 
(23-1) is younger than for all Americans (30). 

Socioeconomic status. The median family income of Asians 
ami Pacific Islanders was $40,400, compared with the national 
median of $34,200 (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1990a). More 
detailed data are not available for 1989, but lactors reported 
in 1982 based on the 19K0 Census reveal that while income 
was higher among Asian Americans than for the general pop 
illation ($22,700 compared to $19,900). the proportion of fam- 
ine* with three or more workers was also higher, 17 percent 
compared to 13 percent (US. bureau of the Census 1980b). 
In 1980, vast differences also existed in socioeconomic status 
in the Asian Pacific Island community. More than one third 
of those in poverty (35 percent ) were Vietnamese-; in fact, 
Southeast Asians as a group averaged over SO percent living 
at poverty level. For Samoans, the rale was also high. 29.S per 
cent. These figures compare to 7 percent for the Japanese and 
Filipinos (U.S. bureau of the Census 1980b). 

Geographic distribution. Similar to the other minorities 
described thus far. Asian Americans cluster in urban areas and 
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are about equally divided between central cities and their sub 
urbs (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1980b). And, like Hispanlcs, 
Asians and Pacific Islanders congregate according to their eth- 
nicity. Data from the 1980 Census Indicate that over 80 per- 
cent ofjapane.se, 69 percent of Filipinos, and 53 percent of 
Chinese lived in the West and that proportionately more Asian 
Indians (34 percent) and Chinese (27 percent) lived in the 
Northeast than Asian-Americans in general (17 percent). 
Southeast Asians are found mostly in Texas, Louisiana, 
Northern Virginia, and California, where two-thirds live 
(Robey 1985). 

For Asian Americans as a group, 56 percent live in the West 
California (35 percent), Hawaii ( 19 percent), and New York 
(9 percent) contain 60 percent of Asian- Americans. Illinois 
New Jersey, lexas, and Washington have Asian American pop 
illations of 100,000 or more. 

The American Indian community 

• Hie American Indian community is comparatively young 
and has more children than Americans in general. 

• Hie large majority of American Indians do not live on reser- 
vations; in fad, most live in urban areas. 

• While about half of all American Indians live in the West, 
every state contains American Indian communities. Many 
American Indians also live in the South and Midwest. 

• Median income of American Indians is comparable to that 
of African Americans and most Hispanlcs, which is about 
40 percent less than the median income for whites. 

• Compared to Americans in general, more than twice as many 
American Indians lived below the poverty level in 1980. 

Population trends, The 1980 Census counted 1.4 million 
American Indians, alxmt 0.5 percent of the overall population. 
I he American Indian population is young, with <h percent 
under 20 years of age, compared to 32 peR-ent of Americans 
as a whole. Only 8 percent were 60 years or older, which is 
half the proportion for all Americans. The median age of 
American Indians was 22.9 years in 1980, considerably 
younger than the U.S. median age (30). At the same time 
American Indians have higher fertility rates than the national 
norm, in |980, al.out two thirds of all American Indian fam 
ilit* had children under 18. compared to one half of lis. fam 
ihes in general ( I '.S. Bureau of the Census 1980c ). 
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About 500 American Indian tribes and bands were identified 
in the 1980 Census; about 90 percent of them, however, had 
populations of less than 10,000. The tribts with the largest 
populations (from about 160,000 to 235,000) were the Cher- 
okee and Nava|o, which together accounted for 27 percent 
of the entire Indian population. Other larger tribes included 
the Sioux (5 percent), Chippewa (5 percent), and Choctaw 
(4 percent) (US. Bureau of the Census 1980c). 

Socioeconomic status. Median family income in 1989 for 
American Indians was much lower than for the nation as a 
whole, $20,000 compared to the U.S. median of $34,200 (U.S. 
Hunsiu of the Census 1990a). Like the case of Asian 
Americans, the must recent detailed information available 
regarding American Indians is based on the 1980 Census. 
Alxuit one fourth of all Indian families were maintained by 
women alone, and their median income in 1980 was $7,200, 
about 72 percent of the median for all American families 
headed by women ($9,960). 'Hie proportion of American Indi 
ans living Ix-low the official |x>verty level in 19H0 was more 
than twice as high as that of the general population, about 
28 percent of all American Indians compared to 12 percent 
of Americans in general (U.S. Bureau of the Census 19H0c). 

Geographic distribution. One third of the American Indian 
population live on reservations (25 percent ) and in the his 
toric areas of Oklahoma (former reservations without estab- 
lished boundaries) (9 percent ). While American Indians live 
in every state in the country, they are largely concentrated 
in the West, where almost 50 percent live in California. Okla 
homa, Arizona, and New Mexico. Hie North Central region 
of the country is home to another near!/ 20 percent. Of the 
75 percent of Indians who live off the reservations, over 50 
percent live in urban areas. Of the 10, states with the largest 
Indian population, only Michigan. North Carolina, and New- 
York are east of the Mississippi River. Alxuit 27 percent of the 
American Indian population is in the South, IK percent in the 
Midwest, and 6 percent in the Northeast (U.S. bureau of the 
Census 19H0c). 

The Educational Profile of Ethnic and Racial Minorities 

At virtually all transition [mints along the education contin 
uum, disproportionately large numbers of minorities are 
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lost— at completion of high school, entry to college, com- 
pletion of college, entry to graduate or professional school, 
and completion of graduate or professional school (Astin et 
al. 1982). This reality, within the context of the changing 
demographies of the country, poses a singular challenge to 
education. 

Hie size of the cohort of high school graduates will con- 
tinue to decline until 1998 (Hodgkinson 1983) as a result of 
the decline in birthrates after 1964 in the white middle class. 
Higher birthrates among minorities, however, have meant 
that minority populations will continue to make up an Increas- 
ing proportion of college-age, "f not col lege- ready, students. 
Further, the shrinking size of the college-age population is 
not uniform across the country: As a result of immigration 
and migration, the birthrate is rising in the Sunbelt states 
while declining in the North, indicating that higher education 
enrollments will continue to expand in one part of the coun- 
try as they constrict in the other. 

Most of the disparities >i education affect all the ethnic and 
racial minority groups in general. Because disparities could 
be more or less severe for each group at different levels of 
education, however, it is useful to consider the participation 
and completion statistics for each group, organized by level 
of education rather than by racial and ethnic group. 'Hie fol- 
lowing sections therefore discuss the rate of participation and 
completion for African Americans, Hispanics, Asian Americans, 
and American Indians (where available) relative to the rate 
for nonminorities for each educational level from high scIhxjI 
through graduation from four-year college. Where available, 
trends in the rate at which each group obtains baccalaureate 
and advanced degrees and educational statistics comparing 
the public and private sectors are discussed. 

High school completion 

Kach minority group exhibits important variations in high 
school completion rates compared to the white population. 
Hundreds of tables have been compiled on topics ranging 
from demographics to economic and enrollment trends to 
institutional finance and student aid (see, e.g., American 
Council on Kducation 1989). U.S. Census data on high school 
completion rates from 197 * to mb tell a discouraging story. 
Alter 12 years, and with almost as many setbacks as gains, high 
schu>l completion rates for Hispanics and African Americans 



arc still much lower than the rate for the majority, especially 
when they are measured for students 18 and 19 years old. In 
this category, the difference in high school completion 
between African-Americans and whites is more than 1 1 per 
centage points (76.6 percent for whites and 61 percent for 
African* Americans) and between Hispanic* and whites is 
almost 22 points (only 54,7 percent of Hispanics). By age 24, 
when 85.4 percent of whites have completed high schix>l, 
the gap narrows to about 4 points difference between whites 
and African Americans, but between Hispanics and whites it 
increases to almost 24 points, for only 61.6 percent of His 
panics in this age group have completed sclux)l (American 
Council on iiducation I989). 

In the two years after 1986, high schix>l completion dc 
creased for both groups (Carter and Wilson 19H9). In I988, 
African Americans aged IS to 24 completed high schix)l at 
a rate of 75,1 permit (82,3 percent for whites), compared 
to 76/* percent two years earlier. Despite the continuing dis 
parity, however, until 1987 the high school completion rate 
for African Americans was improving slowly but steadily. For 
Hispanics, the number of high schix)l dropouts is disconcert 
ing. In 1988, only 55,2 percent of IH to 24 year olds had fin 
ished high school, 4.7 percent fewer than in 1986 (see figure 
4). Although rates have fluctuated, reaching a high of 62.8 in 
1985, the most recent ( 1988) high school dropout rate for 
Hispanics is even lower than it was in 1976, 'Hie real school 
dropout rate for Hispanic* is much higher than has been cal 
culated, however, as a large number of Hispanic children 
never reach ninth grade and are therefore not counted in the 
high school attrition statistics (Fernandez 1989). 

For American Indians, dropping out of high school is also 
a serious problem. 'Hie dropout rate for American Indians 
35.5 percent is similar to that for African Americans. While 
American Indians represent 3- 1 percent of all dropouts, they 
account for only 0.9 percent of all elementary and secondary 
students. Most American Indian students (82 percent) attend 
stale run public schools, while 1 1 percent are in schools 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 7 percent attend 
private ( many of them missionary) schools near reservations 
(O'Brien I WO). 

Contrary to the situation for American Indians. Hispanics, 
and African Americans, when viewed as a single group. Asian 
Americans stay in school: In the 1980 High School and 
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FIGURE 4 
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Beyond ( HSSB) survey, the Asian •American group had the 
lowest high schcx)l dropout rate, the highest grade point aver* 
ages (CPAs), the largest percentage of high schcx>l graduates 
who went directly to college, and the highest persistence rate 
at two year colleges of any group, including whites (Hsia and 
Hirano Nakanishi 1989). These achievements have been attrib 
uted to, among other things, a shared value among Asian* 
Americans in general of education, which is associated with 
status and respect and has long been considered a vehicle 
for social mobility (Hsia and Hirano Nakanishi 1989). Hie 
sample used in the HS&B survey, however, did not allow for 
analysis by subgroups. Any differences among the various pop 
illations, therefore, would not be evident. While Pacific Island 
ers are frequently grouped together with Asians, some re- 
searchers maintain that their ( Pacific Islander) situation in 
higher education is c loser to that of other minorities (Baga 
sao 19H9). 

Other literature refers to state reports that Asian immigrant*, 
and refugees, especially those in the lower socioeconomic 



strata, aw burdened by culture shock, limited English, and, 
in some cases, "a high Incidence of violence and pre|udice 
directed against (them)" (Tokuyama 1989, p. 69). Southeast 
Asians are reported to be foiling into the at-risk category, with 
many not completing high school ('Ibkuyama 1989). 1 

Undergraduate participation 

In absolute numbers, data from the National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics indicate increases in 1988 college enrollment 
over 1976 for every ethnic and racial category. Nationally, col 
lege enrollment increased 13 percent for whites, 9 percent 
for African-Americans. 77 percent for Hispanic*, 151 percent 
for Asian Americans, and 22 percent for American Indians. 
More minorities are going to college, especially Asian 
Americans and Hlspanics. Hut given the variation in factors 
like population growth, the size of different age groups, and 
high schcx>l completion rates from one group to another, 
interpreting the significance of these numbers is complex. 

For example, over the same 12 year period, the number 
of 18 to 24-year old whites decreased H percent while high 
school completion rates remained the same. Yet, despite the 
smaller population, college participation increased 5 percent 
age points (see figure S). Among African Americans, however, 
the population in this age group increased 7.6 percent, high 
school graduation almost 8 percent, lint out of this bigger 
population, a greater percentage of whom were high school 
graduates, a smaller proportion (S percentage points fewer) 
enrolled in college. Among Mispanics.the same phenomenon 
is even more pronounced. 'Hie IS to 24 year old population 
increased fully 70 percent while high schix>l completion 
stayed the same. Yet the percentage enrolling in college of 
this much bigger population, consisting of the same propor 
tion ofhigh schtx>l graduates, also decreased S percentage 
points (Carter and Wilson 1989). While the overall increases 

I. Not all dI tin- 20 «ir more ethnk itie.s thai oMiipri.se the Asian am) I'aotU 
Islam! comnuiniiy have had ihe same experiences in the I niled Stales, nor 
tit) they share the same degree of educational attainment l or example, the 
percent of 2S year olds with a high school or inllegc education was higher 
lor five nt'the six Asian groups counted in (he PWO Census than for the aw 

I S population, with the exception ul the Vietnamese Con.sei|nently. 
although aggregate figures provide an ini|x>rtant overview ol trends tor Asians 
and 1'acifk Islanders as a whole, the fcrovs numbers ian ohsuire a less oph 
niistic reality lor certain subgn nips. e«»pci -tally I'ihpinus. Southeast Asians, 
and other refugee groups 
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in the number of minorities enrolled In college reflect impor- 
tant advances, they must be considered in light of the changes 
in demographics. These data concerning the same 12-year 
period seem to indicate that the number of 18- to 24-year- 
old African Americans and Hispanics enrolling in college has 
increased. Hie number who do not enroll has increased even 
more, however. 



COLLEGE ENROLLMENT FOR 18- TO 24-YEAR-OLDS, 



The college going rate of young minority men in particular 
has dropped significantly in recent years. College enrollments 
among IH to 2-» year old white men haw increased per 
centage points since 1976, to a little over 39 percent, but 
among African American men in the .same age group, they 
decreased more than 10 percentage points, to 2S percent. 
Among Hispanic men. almost M percent of IH to 2-4 year 
olds were enrolled in college in 1988. down more than H per 
centage point* from 12 years earlier (Carter and Wilson 1989). 

The difference in college participation between men and 
women varies for different populations. Historically, more 
Hispanic women graduate from high school than men. A 
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smaller percentage, however, enroll in college, The gap 
between men and women within the 18 to 24-year old group 
in the 12 years from 1976 to 1988 hits closed from a difference 
of almost 7 percentage points to about 1 point, but not 
because a greater proportion of women in this age group 
enrolled in college; it is the result instead of the relative 
decrease for men in the same age group (Carter and Wilson 

1989) . In absolute numbers of Hispanics enrolled in college, 
however, including rt//age groups, the number of Hispanic 
women grew 1 12 percent, compared to 48 percent for His 
panic men over the 12 year period (U.S. Dept. of Hducation 
1989, updated 1990). 

In the African American community, the situation is a little 
different, but the general outcome in terms of gains for young 
women is the same. In the 18- to 2i year-old group, although 
a larger percentage of African American women traditionally 
graduate from high school, 12 years ago a larger percentage 
of male high school graduates went to college than female 
high sclux>l graduates. This situation is now reversed; More 
African-American 18- to 2 1 year old women enrolled in col 
lege in 1988 than men. The reversal, however, is the result 
of the precipitous drop in male enrollments rather than of 
any increase in the proportion of female enrollments. In fact, 
a smaller proportion of women in this age group enrolled 
in 1988 than in 1970 (Carter and Wilson 1989). 

Two-year Institutions. For all the minority groups and for 
whiles, the proportion of two year enrollments has increased 
in the past 10 years ( I ! .S. Dept. of Fducation 1989, updated 

1990) . In the 10 years between 1976 and 1986, participation 
of African Americans in two year institutions decreased from 
11 percent to 10 percent. For American Indians and Native 
Alaskans, enrollments remained virtually unchanged, at 1 per 
cent. Hispanic participation increased somewhat, from vt 
percent to 7.2 percent, and markedly for Asian Americans, 
from 2 percent to t percent ( I \S. Dept. of Kducation I98t, 
1989. updated 1990). 

In terms of proportional representation, it is clear that 
minorities are heavily concentrated in two year schools. Of 
all Hispanic and American Indian students in college, the 
absolute majority are enrolled in community colleges. Amer 
ican Indians have the largest concentration of all minority 
groups. percent, and Hispanics are similarly represented. 
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at 54,8 percent (Taylor 1983). Compared to the enrollment 
at two-year schools for white students (36 percent), African- 
Americans (43.1 percent) and Asian-Americans (42 percent) 
are also disproportionately represented (U.S. Dept. of Edu- 
cation 1984), 

Data from 1984 providing a breakdown of minority par- 
ticipation by full-time versus part time attendance indicate 
that two-year institutions have a larger part-time population 
than full-time population: For Uispanics, Asian-Americans, 
and American Indians, about two students attend part time 
for every one who attends full time, which is also the case 
for whites. For African Americans, the difference is somewhat 
smaller, 58 percent part time and 42 percent full time (U.S, 
Dept. of Education 1984). 

Four-year institutions. In four year colleges, where par- 
ticipation of African Americans has always been dispropor 
tionately low relative to the size of that population overall, 
participation also decreased over the same 10-year period, 
from 8.5 percent to 7.9 percent. Hispanic participation in 
creased from 2.4 percent to 3 6 percent but remains signif- 
icantly undcrrepresentative, as does participation of American 
Indians and Native Alaskans in four year institutions, w lich 
remained unchanged at 0.5 percent (U.S. Dept. of Education 
1989, updated 1990). 

Of .students attending college, a larger proportion of Asian- 
Americans (58.5 percent) and African Americans (56.9 per- 
cent) attended four year colleges in 1986. Tlie.se percentages, 
however, are down 1.6 percent for both groups from 10 years 
earlier. A smaller proportion of Hispanic (45.2 percent) and 
American Indian and Native Alaskans (43 3 percent) attended 
four year colleges. Among whites, attendance at four year insti- 
tutions was 63 1 > percent of the college going population (U.S. 
Dept. of Education 1989, updated 1990). 

College completion in four-year institutions. Hie col 

lege completion rak 1 at the bachelors level varies enormously, 
depending on race and ethnicity. According to a 1986 study 
of I2j)0() students, after six years of college, Hispanic students 
graduated at a rate of 20.4 percent and African Americans at 
239 percent, compared id Asian Americans at 41.5 percent 
and whites at 43.9 percent. That is, African Americans and His 
panics in four year colleges and universities earned degrees 



after six years at about half the rate of white and Asian 
American students (Porter 1989). 2 

Baccalaureate and advanced degrees obtained 

Minorities its a group obtained more degrees at all levels in 
1987 than they did in 1976, but when the data are examined 
according to subgroup, certain distinctions emerge. Hispanics, 
Asian Americans, and American Indians made gains at all lev 
els, and women made considerably more gains than men. 
But African-Americans, most particularly the men, lost ground: 
Fewer African American men obtained degrees at any level 
in 1987 than in 1976 (Carter and Wilson 1989). From 1976 
to 1987, the number of African-American* earning bachelors 
degrees fell 4.3 percent overall but 12.2 percent for men; the 
numtwr of master's degrees decreased by 318 |x?rcent but 
by 34 percent for men. The number of Fh.D.s also declined 
22. 1 percent from 1978 to 1988, with a 46.7 percent drop 
among the men. While African American women did obtain 
more degrees at the bachelor's, doctorate, and first profes 
sional levels, the number of master's degrees dropjied 30 per 
cent among African American women between 1976 and 1987 
(Carter and Wilson 1989). 

While Hispanics are still seriously underrepresented among 
those receiving degrees- the percentage of Hispanic under 
graduates ( S.3 percent) is almost twice the percentage of 
those obtaining degrees (27 percent)-- the number of 
degrees conferred to Hispanics over the period from 1976 
to 1987 increased significantly (SO. 3 percent at the bachelor's 
level and 32.9 percent at the masters level); S2.8 percent 
more women and 16. 1 percent more men earned a degree. 
For all degrees in this group, the percentage increases 
occurred largely among women; however, so few women 
earned advanced degrees in 1976 that even large increases 
result in relatively low numbers. l ; or example, from 197H to 
1988, 2S.6 percent more Hispanics earned doctorate degrees, 
7S percent more women and 1.3 percent more men. in actual 
numbers, however, 273 doctorates were awarded to women. 
321 to men First professional degrees increased by 90.1 per 
cent for Hispanics, for a total i)f 2,0S1 degrees; 7-*8 were 

1 It is also mteicsiing in note that onlv .1 small portion ut all Mutants (a 
little more tlun \*> |x*reent ) graduated after lour years, although this figure 
was aUmi 12 |H>:ut.*i higher lor students in ihe pnvati' sector < Porter IW)) 
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awarded to women (a 356 percent increase over 1 1 years ear- 
lier), 1,303 to men (42.4 percent more than in 1976). 

The sharpest increases were among Asian-Americans, and, 
in keeping with the trend, women made the greatest advances 
Between 1976 and 1987. bachelor's degrees awarded to this 
group increased 191.4 percent (215.3 percent among women), 
master's degrees 1 18.8 percent (121.1 percent tor women); 
doctorates increased 56.9 percent between 1978 and 1988 
(93 percent among women), and first professional degrees 
increased 24.9 percent (306.2 percent for women). 

For American Indians in the same 11 year period, the num- 
ber of degrees granted to women also increased to a great 
extent. Bachelor's degrees decreased S percent among men 
but inci eased 36.1 percent among women, master's degrees 
increased 21.3 percent among men and 65.9 percent among 
women, doctorates increased 51 percent for men and 42 per- 
cent for women, and first professional degrees increased 12.9 
percent for men but 365.4 percent for women. In this group, 
he »wever, the number of advanced degrees awarded is 
extremely small. In 1988, 93 doctorates were awarded to 
American Indians. 

Public sector versus private sector 

Private institutions continue to have more success in retaining 
and graduating students than do public institutions, but a 
recent report from the National Institute of Independent Col- 
leges and Universities (Porter 1989) indicates thai for African 
American and Hispanic students, the advantage of the inde 
pendent sector is not really much greaier. In that study, the 
completion rate after six years at private institutions for 
African Americans and Hispanics was approximately 30 per 
cent, about half the rate for whites and Asian Americans and 
only a few percentage points better than the completion rate 
for African Americans and I lispanics at public institutions after 
i he same period of time. 

The proportion of while students in private institutions i.s 
greaier than in public ones, although ihe figure has been 
slowly decreasing in recent years. In 1986. white students 
acc< Hinted for8l.3 perceni of students ai private instituiions, 
compared to 7H.8 perceni at public colleges and universities, 
about 3 perceniagi- poinis lower in each .sector from lOyears 
earlier. Hie difference has been made up by increased enroll 
meiilx especially in public institutions, of Asian Americans. 



Hispanic*, and nonresident aliens. African-American partic- 
ipation actually decreased In both private and public colleges 
since 1976. Proportionately, African Americans make up the 
same part of the student population, within 0.1 percent, in 
both the public and private sectors. Their representation in 
the public sector, however, decreased 0.9 percent Irom 1976 
to 1988. Hispanic enrollment in private institutions increased 
from 2 to 3.2 percent between 1976 and 1988 and from 3.9 
to S.8 percent in public colleges. Asian Americans made up 
l/i percent of private schtx)l students in 1976 and 3 2 percent 
in 19H8 but increased from 1.9 to 4 percent of students in 
public institutions. American Indians and Native Alaskans ac- 
counted 0,i percent of private and 0.8 percent ol public stu 
dents in each year, with no change in either sector in 12 years. 

Summary . 

Disparities persist in high scIkx>I completion rates between 
whites on the one hand and African Americans, Hispanics, 
and American Indians on the other. While the gap has been 
narrowing for African Americans, African American high school 
completion rates have decreased in the past two years. The 
high school completion rate for Hispanics fluctuates almost 
from year to year. In the 12 years from 1976 to 1988, Hispanics 
made only small gains and lrec|uenl losses. The 1988 rate was 
slightly lower than that for 1986. and in 1988. close to hall 
of Hispanic 18 to 2-i year olds did not have a high school 
diploma. The high school attrition rate is as high for American 
Indians as for African Americans. The overwhelming majority 
of American Indians attend state run public schools. As a 
group, Asian Americans complete high sclux>l at a higher rale 
than whites. Urge subgroups of the Asian American commu 
nlty, however, especially Southeast Asians and Filipinos, do 
not lit the educational profile of oilier Asian subgroups. 

While a growing proportion of white high school graduates 
goes on to college, the proportion of African American and 
Hispanic high school graduates who go to college is shrink 
ing. In l l >H8, the gap was even wider than it was 12 years car 
lier Hispanic college enrollment has increased 77 percent 
overall since 1976, 1 12 percent among women. Neither His 
panic nor African American 18 to l\ year old women are mak 
ing real gains in college participation, however. Proportion 
ally, fewer of these women attended college in 19KK than 
in 19^6. 



As a group, 
Asian- 
Americans 
complete high 
school at a 
higher rate 
than whites. 
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The college-going segment of 18- to 24 year-old African- 
American and Hispanic men has been declining seriously: 
Only 25 percent of African American men and 31 percent of 
Hispanic men enrolled in college in 1988, compared to 39 
percent of white men in that age group. This difference is 14 
percentage points greater for African Americans and 8 per- 
centage points greater for Hispanics than in 1976. Compared 
to whites, a much greater number of all minority groups 
attend community colleges as opposed to four-year colleges. 

According to a recent stud)', only about half the number 
of Hispanics and African-Americans earned bachelor's degrees 
alter six years than did whites or Asian-Americans. Contrary 
to the gains made by Hispanics, Asians, and American Indians 
in obtaining degrees at all levels, fewer African-Americans 
obtained degrees in 1987 than they did in 1976. Hispanic, 
Asian-American, and American Indian women have made great 
gains since 1976 in obtaining all levels of degrees, from 
bachelor s through first professional. 'Hie actual numbers, 
however, remain very low. African American women have 
made some gains in doctorates and first professional degrees 
since 1976 but only a very modest gain ( 1.7 percent) in bac- 
calaureate degrees; the number of master's degrees obtained 
by African-American women dropped considerably. 

Private colleges and universities retain and graduate more 
students in general than public institutions. African-Americans 
and Hispanics in private colleges and universities benefit only 
slightly from the advantage of the private institutions in this 
regard. Hie completion rate at private institutions for these 
two groups is only a few percentage points higher than the 
completion rate for the same groups at public- colleges and 
universities. 'Hie proportional representation of American 
Indians and Native Alaskans did not increase in public or pri- 
vate colleges in the 12 years from 1976 to 19KN. 
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INSTITUTION AL CO MMITMENT 

The Role of Leadership 

Leadership from the top is the driving force behind institu- 
tional change. Inspiring leaders are "dynamic, flexible, and 
precise— able to work with people, anticipate and accommo- 
date change, and make decisions" (Fast 1977, p. 38); they 
Ux)k to the future (Fantini 1981), but "what is expected of 
them ... is that they provide institutions with leadership 
appropriate to the times" (Murphy 1984, p. 443). A more eth- 
nically and racially diverse campus environment begins with 
the commitment to this goal by the institution's governing 
board and the college president. In higher education, as in 
government or industry, it is the institution's leadership that 
must provide the challenge as well as the energy and the 
direction to meet it. Dedicated individuals among the faculty, 
staff, and administration can have a profound effect on the 
lives of individual students, but their influence is limited to 
the sphere in which they work. Achieving cultural diversity 
through the presence on campus of people from different 
backgrounds demands an institutionwide commitment 
(Arvi/.u and Arciniega 198S; Kelly 1989; Navarro 1985). This 
fundamental commitment must lx- expressed in the institu 
lion's mission statement. The development of a mission state 
ment, although often expressed in broad terms, should 
include the concepts of diversity and cultural pluralism in 
a way that does not relegate them to the periphery. 

'Hie goal of bringing people of color to the campus is com 
municated to the trustees, faculty, staff", and students through 
the president's actions and words. It is the college president's 
demonstrated personal belief in the goal of cultural pluralism 
that will set the tone and send the message that minorities 
are welcome (Cole 1990; Rivera 19H6; Wilson 1986). Fffeetive 
leadership requires passion (Bennis 1990): On no issue will 
passion be more necessary or effective than on the issue of 
achieving a culturally diverse environment on campus. 

A holistic approach to creating this environment includes 
relating the functions of minority recruitment, admissions, 
and retention with a diverse curriculum and an open, tolerant 
campus ethos. The tendency to view recruitment as a separate, 
isolated function at the institution is limiting, because the 
institution's policies regarding admissions and retention 
directly affect the function of recruiting minority students 
denning, Heal, and Suiter 1980). 
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Recruiting minority students to college campuses and pro- 
viding the mechanisms to support their success involves no 
mystery. Hie basic ingredient is institutional commitment 
(Christoffel 1986; Guichard and Cepeda 1986). If colleges 
and universities wish to include people of color In the college 
community, they need to set that goal as a priority and alio 
cate the resources required to accomplish it (Halcon 1988). 
Having .said so, however, it remains clear that the matter is 
not so simple. In many cases, it calls for a reordering of prior- 
ities and a redistribution of existing resources. In any com- 
munity, change- and especially s<xial change—requires cour- 
age and vision. "Infective leaders exude confidence in their 

own abilities and engender confidence in others They 

lead witli their eyes ftxused on the future, working long hours 
to improve higher education in general, and society in par- 
ticular" (Fisher, 'litch, and Wheeler 1988, p. 19). Once the 
vision has been transformed into a community goal, the insti- 
tution is in a Ix'tter position to develop the programs, services, 
and people to achieve it. 

While no single measure can solve the problem of minority 
undereducation, and higher education institutions cannot and 
should not have to do it alone, much remains within their 
purview. Given the enormous complexity of the problem, 
a college's responses need to be diverse. An institution \s com 
mitment is expressed in its support of minorities from recruit 
ment through graduation. 

Recruitment In the Institutional Structure 

The collegcwidc perception of the importance of recruiting 
minority students de|x. a nds on recruitments place in the insti 
union's organizational structure. Because organizational struc- 
tures and perceptions of the location of power and authority 
within those structures vary, it is difficult to generalise about 
tile optimum place lor minority recruitment. One thing is true, 
however: the more authority vested in the administration that 
oversees minority recruitment, the more likely that the matter 
will he perceived as a priority. Further, the more direct the 
reporting line to a senior administrator, (he greater the per 
ception that leadership is committed to the issue. 

Institutions of higher education have adopted a variety of 
approaches to recruiting minorities. The most common Iota 
lion for this function is in the admissions office, where two 
con II Ming philosophies have developed. One is the belief 



that the responsibility tor recruiting minority students should 
he shared by all individuals in the admissions office, regard- 
less of race or ethnicity. Supporters of this position argue that 
if nonminority individuals are included in the effort, the issue 
will move from helng a minority-centered concern to one 
of interest to the whole college. Hie other point of view holds 
that only minority role models should recruit minority stu- 
dents, because it has been documented extensively that 
minority students in fact respond more readily to people 
with whom they can identify (Rodriguez 1982). Aceommo 
dations to these conflicting positions have been made in vary 
ing degrees. 

On some college campuses, minority students are recruited 
through special minority recruitment offices, which some 
times are staffed by a single recruiter. The extent of the insti- 
tution's commitment to increasing the number of minority 
students is expressed in the size and physical location of and 
budget allocated to that office. On campuses where no other 
minority centers exist, the minority recruitment office often 
becomes a magnet where minority students congregate and 
where minority concerns are addressed. 

Special support programs established with state and federal 
funding for economically and educationally disadvantaged 
students have historically been involved in recruiting minority 
students. Because large numbers of minority students enter 
colleges through these programs, they frequently become the 
sole avenue through which minority students are recruited 
(Commission on California I9K3). In these cases, although 
minority students might also enter through regular admis 
sions, no other special recruitment efforts are employed, and, 
as a result, the large number of minority students accepted 
to these colleges are educationally disadvantaged. 

In response to si vial and political pressures, many cam 
puses established the equivalent of an office of minority affairs 
to address such matters as cultural awareness and student 
leadership and to serve as advocates for minority concerns. 
Increasing the presence of minorities on campus in some 
cases became a natural outgrowth of these offices, formally 
or informally. 

Often special minority recruitment exists on campuses; 
rather, minority students enroll through programs and offices 
that were not designed spec ifically for this purpose. In these 
eases, coordination and communication among the various 
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offices are critical to realizing the goal of increasing the num- 
ber of minority students. 

The Recruitment Team 

Institutional commitment is also expressed in the moral sup- 
port and financial resources given to those who will carry out 
the task of recruiting minority students to the college (Com 
mission on California 1983). By setting the activity on center 
stage and arming thase resj>onsibIe with sufficient financial 
backing, the president can demonstrate the priority of the 
commitment invested in this goal. On the other hand, in insti- 
tutions where the responsibility rests with a single individual 
and that person has no authority to create policy, institute 
initiatives, or commit resources, it will lx? clear that no real 
institutional commitment has been made. 

Among the various |x?ople participating in recruitment of 
minorities, minority faculty have lx>en central. Although most 
campuses have a limited number of minority faculty, histor- 
ically, because of their personal commitment to people of 
color, many of these individuals have taken an interest and 
been active in recruiting minority students to their colleges. 
While such dedication is commendable, it has become a 
double edged sword: More minority students attend college, 
but voluntary personal interest frequently is transformed into 
an additional function they are expected to perform. Because 
the activity receives little recognition or reward, the time and 
energy it requires can jeopardize reappointment, tenure, and 
promotion. From the point of view of the goal, the outcome 
is limited Ixvause of the amount of time and energy faculty 
can spend on the activity. 

In addition to isolated individuals in departments through 
out the college, dedicated faculty in academic departments 
and programs offering majors, minors, concentrations, and 
courses in areas like American Indian. Asian. African American. 
Chicano. anil Puerto Rican studies are also directly involved 
in recruiting students for their programs. Through these 
departments, faculty memlx'rs can provide a direct line of 
entry to the college for minority students. 

Stall and faculty involved in special support programs that 
seive disadvantaged students are also important advocates 
for minority students participation. In some cases, in addition 
to teaching in and administering the programs, these people 
work closely with admissions and recruitment offices by par 
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tlcipating in activities such as visiting schools, addressing 
minority students who visit the campus, and creating and 
maintaining networks in the community. Naturally, the degree 
to which they are involved In recruitment depends on the 
communication and ax>rdination between the offices. 

Some admissions and recruitment offices contain specitk 
individuals who are responsible for recruiting minority stu- 
dents and who concentrate their efforts on locating and cul- 
tivating potential i -emits. This function can be full time or 
part lime, and it might be performed by one or more Indi 
viduals in the office. Admissions and recruitment personnel 
establish links with the minority communities (Illinois Com 
munity College Board 1986), organize creative campus ac- 
tivities of interest to minority students, provide free trans 
portation for school students to visit the college, set up 
information booths at schools and in public places, and I write 
brochure* and other literature tailored to students of different 
ethnic backgrounds (Bender and Blanco 1987; Wartteld 1985). 

All of the people discussed in this section can lie effective 
as individuals and as members of a team. Even at those i.ist. 
unions where no formal office or serine individual has been 
identified solely to recruit minority students to the college, 
effective structures can be established to accomplish the goal. 
From a single individual to a heavily staffed administrative 
office the types of mechanisms employed to recruit minority 
students are less important than the need for everyone to 
work as a team (Bender and Blanco 1987). Bringing Individ 
uals together who are responsible for and concerned about 
minority education in commissions, committees, or task forces 
is often the answer. Such groups allow all the constituencies 
of the college to partic ipate-, creating a collegewide eflort and 
fostering a unity of purpose. 

Respecting Diversity 

One of the points most frequently raised in the literature on 
minority students is the propensity of institutions to treat ev- 
eryone who is not while as a single group. The tendency to 
classify all people of color in the same category is powerful, 
encouraged perhaps by the nature of the bureaucracy in 
higher education and even larger institutions. Data collection, 
analysis, and report writing, for example, are simpler when 
fewer categories exist. Hie term 'minority" does not represent 
a homogeneous group, howev er. Hie number and variability 
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of the people included in the category make the definition, 
at best, imprecise. 

As the campus presence of students from the larger minor 
ity groups increases, their desire to I* recognized separately 
intensifies. In turn, the cultural identity of different national 
ities within each group emerges to claim its place in the col- 
lectivity. 'Hie desire of Hispanics to Ik> acknowledged sepa- 
rately from African-Americans or Asian-Americans is the same 
desire Chicanes feel in wanting to be acknowledged sepa- 
rately from Cubans, Dominicans, and Colombians. 

In addition to differences stemming from cultural identity 
other important factors affect the quality of a student's expe 
nence at the institution and directly affect persistence and 
graduation. One of these factors is social class (Astin et al. 
UH2). Regardless of the stereotypes that persist, all minority 
groups include people from all .social classes. 'Hie same 
recruitment techniques and the same support services will 
not be effective in recruiting a middle-class Puerto Rican who 
was bom and raised in Puerto Rico as in recruiting a Puerto 
Rican student who was horn and raised in New York City 

Other important factors differentiate Individual memhem 
within the group, such as cultural values affecting the role 
of women. 'Hie closely knit family structure in Hispanic and 
Asian cultures and the protective attitudes toward women 
make it necessary for colleges and universities to work not 
only with potential .students, but also with their families if 
campus residency is a consideration. 

Because of the differences between the Euro-American and 
Native American cultures, American Indian students may not 
Ik- receptive to aggressive recruitment techniques; '•hard-self 
recruitment may in fact be counterproductive.' Therefore 
the participation of Native American recruiters is indicated 
as being critical for this population.! 

African American students who come from rural areas rather 
man urban centers are sometimes as different in their expe- 
riences as students ofdifferent nationalities. Their interaction 
with people and their form of communication, for example 
could puse a social barrier in the opposing social context 
An urban institution that recruits African Americans from rural 
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atvas litis an ohli^aiion to provide ihem with assistance In 
ad|usting to an environment that might be far removed from 
their personal experience. 

Immigration within the minority subgroups has been so 
great in recent years that it must he considered a distinguish 
ing factor when recruiting Asian Americans, African Americans, 
and Hispanic*. Newly arrived immigrants have different pro 
files from their American U>rn counterparts and others within 
the group. 'Hie new Asian immigration includes a large num 
lx-r of Southeast Asians who have less education and financial 
means than American I* >rn Japanese or Chinese (Hsia and 
HiranoNakanishi 1989). 

While in some cases the issues relating to recruitment arc 
of concern to all minorities, in other cases, differing circum 
stances, needs, and obstacles identify issues specific to one 
or more groups that cannot be generalized to all. 'Hie reality, 
of course, is that both inter and intragroup differences are 
significant, and recruitment must therefore be sensitive to 
individual circumstances. 

A notable example of institutional leadership in the arena 
of creating diversity on campus and responding to the demo 
graphic changes in the state is the I iniversity of California at 
Berkeley, where attaining a pluralistic student Ixxly was an 
expressed goal, between 1980 and 1989, the eomposition of 
the undergraduate population shifted from 66 to 45 percent 
while, in the 1990 freshman class, .34 pe.vent of students are 
while. 30 percent are Asian American, 22 percent are Chicano 
or Uilino, and 7 percent are African American ( Magner 1990). 
Referring to the goal of diversity at the university, the pi es 
idem of the system. D.P. Gardner, expressed 'he university's 
purpose of "assuring that an entering freshman class is pos 
sessed of the kind of experience, potential, ethnic differences, 
social differences, rural and urban differences, and so |on| 
to enrich the whole learning environment and experience 
that these young people have ...'"( 1987). 
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RECRUITMENT: A Collegewide Perspective 



Recruiting more minority students into college brings with 
it the need to institute measures that address all of the reasons 
that relatively few minorities are on college campuses in the 
first place. Not only educational factors, but also social, eco- 
nomic and political factors contribute to the exclusion of 
minorities from higher education. Because the problem of 
minority undereducation is so pervasive, recruitment in higher 
education is inextricably bound to the subjects of college 
access, admissions, and retention. Inadequate academic prep 
aration affects all of these areas because so many minority 
high sch(X)l graduates leave school less prepared than non 
minorities (Smith 1980). Kven if more aggressive recruitment 
were to succeed in enrolling all the minority students who 
meet the standard admissions criteria of most four-year col- 
leges, the problem of severe disparities in higher education 
between minorities and nonminorities would persist: 'Hie 
proportion of minority students who attain that level of prep 
aration is simply too small (Richardson 1988). Preparing stu- 
dents at the precollege level is critical if they are to be suc- 
cessful in college, and colleges have found that their direct 
involvement in this area has proved to be effective as part of 
both short-term and long term strategies for recruitment (Wil 
bur et al. 1988). Widely recognized, nationally replicated nuxl 
els of programs that strengthen the academic preparation of 
students and prepare them for college include the University 
of Southern California's MFSA program (Mathematics. 1-ngi 
neering, Science Achievement ) and Middle College High 
School at LaGuardia Community College in New York, where 
a majority of graduating students go on to higher education, 
with many choosing to attend the sponsoring institution. 

At the same time, for minority students as a group, the edu 
cational system breaks down regardless of academic ability 
or achievement. For example, high ability African American 
men drop out of college at a rate that is second only to the 
rate for the lowest ability group ( Poller 1989). If institutions 
want to provide access and il cultural diversity i.s a serious 
goal, then colleges must remove all of the barriers that eon 
tinue to obstruct the educational achievement of minorities. 
For most institutions, it will require a comprehensive policy 
involving admissions, recruitment, and retention (Christol 
fel 1986). 
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Preparing for Minority Recruitment 

Much has been written alxwt the "revolving door," in which 
minority students, once successfully recruited to college, find 
it impossible to succeed. Researchers emphasize the impor- 
tance of relating policies and strategies for recruitment to initi- 
atives for retention, as so many minority students are recruited 
into colleges and universities, only to leave within a matter 
of months, Factors affecting retention of minorities are re 
ported abundantly in the literature, including academic prep* 
aration, financial need, and feelings of isolation and alienation 
as key examples. It is to the institution's advantage to use as 
much institutional data as possible to understand the reasons 
for students 1 premature departure before developing a com 
prehensive plan for recruitment; it makes no sense to recruit 
minority students if most of them will leave the college with- 
out degrees (Magner 1989). Determining whether problem 
areas exist in the institution with regard to minorities is the 
essential starting point. 

A discussion ofTintos mi Kiel of student institution fit (Pas 
carella 19K6) emphasizes that the dynamics of students' per 
sistence or withdrawal are unique to the particular institution. 
Both the variables that influence retention and the interven- 
tions designed to affect it "may not be generally applied from 
one institution to another 11 (p. IOS). A coordinated program 
of research investigating minority students' enrollment and 
success and the ways in which recruitment is presently per 
formed is the recommended first step in any recruitment plan 
(IVlletierand MeN'amera 19KS ; Wilson 19K6). 

Such an institutional audit (Green 19H9) would include 
a student profile that not only separates the principal minority 
groups (African American. Hispanic, Asian American. American 
Indian ), but also provides information on the various sub 
groups they comprise. The profile should include factors such 
as employment, part time or full time enrollment, socukyo 
nomic background, background and proficiency in the Knglish 
language, degree program, and academic preparation and per 
formance. These data should be analyzed for the student body 
as a whole anil for the entering freshman class in particular, 
as it will include all students before attrition. Similarly, a pro 
file of the faculty, staff, and administrators by race and eth 
nicity is important to determine not only the number but also 
the rank and visibility of minority members. 
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While many aspects of minority recruitment will apply 
alSs Zy strawy undertaken should Include a compre- 
hend^ of the load situation, taking into 
account fenXkrt mission, the financial and human 
; at its disposal for accomplishing the task, and an 
Stanlg of the complexities of the problem as It ex- 
ists locally. 
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S" ^ in tt al. 19H2, P . 157). According to a simulate sur 
^1 the Higher Education Research Institute, 
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otL approach to ^missions mast U> founds, 1 ullcr, 
and Green 1978, pp. 162 63). 

Must admissions policies are grounded in , iht- ^ *f w 
those students should be admitted who are must hktly to mk 
mil (Ascher 19HU Following from that position, the pre 
d ule m s .res of high scmx,l performance, rejected in ugh 
X 1 urades and class rank and scores on standardized tests 
^kt» the ACI and SAT. are widely used as indicators oi future 
^demic performance and persistence in college Hiese cr. 
^a are consequently the principal determinants ,n most 
Z tu u, J decision to accept or reiect students for admis 
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Recruitment and Financial Aid 



One of the most frequently repeated observations in the lit 
erature regarding the decrease in minority students 1 panic 
ipation in higher education is the unavailability of financial 
aid (Fields Green 19H2; Jackson 1988). Studies concern 
ing the impact of financial assistance on enrollment rates are 
as yet inconclusive, but "evidence suggests that financial need 
plays a part in admissions decisions and enrollments'' and 
"denying financial aid to needy applicants does prevent those 
students from enrolling in higher education institutions 1 * 
(Nora and Horvath 1989, p. 301 ). For minority students, the 
effect of financial assistance not only on enrollment rates but 
also on persistence is relevant if we are to understand the rela- 
tionship of financial aid to minority students' attending col 
lege (Nora and I lorvath 1989). Very little data are available 
regarding the effect of financial assistance on minority stu 
dents' persistence; however, some studies (Astin 1975; Astin 
and Cross 1979; Nora 1987) suggest higher positive effects 
on persistence rates for minority students who received grants 
and campus based aid. 

Allocations for financial assistance have been severely 
reduced in the past decade. In the 1960s and 1970s, increased 
access and participation were expressed concerns, and the 
federal government responded by directing federal outlays 
to individual student:: through financial assistance. In 1975, 
student aid totaled 72 percent of federal spending in higher 
education. Hie importance of the government's financial aid 
for minority participation in higher education can Ik* seen 
in the fact th;»; much of tin? enrollment of minority students 
in public colleges was the result of federal initiatives and 
incenti 4 *\s, particularly financial aid programs (Green 19H2). 
Since hen, most of the government's financial aid initiatives 
that were instituted have been consistently and drastically 
cut back. 

Hie rapidly escalating cost to attend college is a major factor 
in a student's decision to go to college. Hut at the same lime 
costs arc soaring, sources through which financial assistance 
is available are becoming more scarce, and those that are 
available have largely changed from nonrepayable grants and 
sc holarships to loans ( Hardest)- 1990). A study of enrollment 
patterns in five major metropolitan areas links declining 
minority access to increasing costs and limited financial aid 
(Orfield and haul 1WK; sec also Allen I9HH and Oi field I98KJ. 
Further, financial assistance is more and more awarded I used 
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on academic achievement, leaving academically loss prepared 
students with tew options. For minority families already in 
difficult financial conditions, assuming the responsibility of 
paying back large college loans is simply not viable (Or. 
field 1988). 

Other rationales also support the case for avoiding reliance 
solely, or even mostly, on loans for financing a college edu- 
cation. The type of aid and the make up of the financial aid 
package students receive might also be important factors in 
both access and persistence. A study of the effects of financial 
aid on access to higher education concludes that financial 
aid packages that include a combination of grants, loans, and 
work appear to In? more effective in promoting access than 
giving minority students loans as the only form of aid (St. John 
and Noell 1989). Studies have also indicated that students who 
receive diversified financial aid packages, Including federal 
and state grants (Porter 1989) and work study programs (OH 
vas 1986), are more likely to persist In college. It is also in- 
teresting to note that some minority groups hold cultural 
biases against borrowing ('Hiomas Mortenson, cited in Har 
desty 1990). 

While the principal barrier concerning financial aid is the 
lack of available funds, for many minority students, the first— 
and for some, insurmountable— obstacle is the process of 
applying for financial aid. Hie problem begins with access 
to basic information about what is available and how to apply 
for it. Often at a disadvantage in obtaining accurate and timely 
information, minority students can easily miss filing deadlines 
and therefore potential oppc >rtun it les (Fields 1988; Olivas 
1986). Advisers can help in compiling financial aid forms cor- 
rectly and providing accurate information concerning the stu 
dents actual financial needs. 

A financial aid adviser to American Indians in the New York 
area reports that many American Indians tend to shortchange 
themselves when filling out financial aid applications. One 
way is by reporting high hourly salaries for their parents with 
out reporting that work is seasonal or that high commuting 
costs must be paid. Another common error is reporting own 
ership of one's home when the house is on Indian lands. 
Because such houses cannot be used to secure bank loans 
i Indian lands are held in trust by the federal government), 
they should not lx» counted among the family's assets, which 
contribute to the amount of parental contribution (Wiley 
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1989). Besides compiling accurate aid applications, another 
important consideration for American Indians concerns the 
schedules of federal, state, and tribal payments, Because the 
actual funds frequently arrive after tuition and other costs 
are due, students are unable to f>egin classes on schedule 
(Wiley 1989). 

The rising costs of higher education have been cited as a 
major concern for most Americans, For people of color, three 
times as many of whom live below the poverty level, they are 
often the deciding factor in getting an education or not. Spe- 
cial programs focusing on financial aid can facilitate recruit- 
ment and are one way to bridge the gap. 'Hie Association for 
Ijoan Free Education assists low-income minority students 
with grants and counseling about financial aid in addition to 
its other academic and personal services (Hardesty 1990). 
At the University of Rochester in New York, undergraduate 
minority students are recruited to the university with a view 
to graduate school through an innovative program called 
"Fifth Year Free."* 'Hie financial incentive of tuition free grad- 
uate study can be an alluring prospect for entering freshmen. 

Recruitment and Retention 

A study of student retention notes that the relationship 
between recruitment, admissions, and retention is a pertinent 
but, until recently, neglected phenomenon (Lending, Heal, 
and Sauer 19H0). Students are more likely to stay in college 
if they make informed decisions based on a sense of their 
personal and academic needs, on the one hand, and a knowl 
edge of the institution and its programs, on the other. Post 
secondary institutions need to provide students with ado 
quale institutional and program information so that they can 
make decisions that will best allow their educational needs 
to be met. 

Studies have shown that geographical region, institutional 
size, the setting ( rural, urban, or suburban ), school selectivity, 
and costs are some of the factors that count toward students 4 
satisfaction and ultimately affect their c hances of success 
(Astin 197*5). For minority students, who may have special 
financial and academic requirement* and interests related to 
diversity, elements like the ethnic mix of the student body 
and faculty, (he availability of ethnic studies programs, the 
location of the school in relation to home the availability of 
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special support programs and services, and provisions for 
financial assistance are especially important 

'Hie objective of recruitment has been to enroll students 
in colleges with little concern as to the match, or fit, between 
the student and the institutional environment (Lenning, Heal, 
and Sauer 1980), Without an understanding of students' needs 
and the provision of programs and services that are responsive 
to them, however, the likelihood of retention is less than it 
could be. 

Characteristics of students and the college environment 
that influence minority students' chances of staying or leaving 
include: 

• Academic preparation before college (high school grades 
are an important predictor of college retention, much more 
so than standardized test scores); 

• Gtxxi study habits and a college preparatory high school 
curriculum; 

• Socioeconomic factors, such as parents' income and edu- 
cation, and the need to maintain a full-time job while in 
school; 

• High self ratings in academic ability; 

• Relative youthfulness at the time of entering college; 

• Attendance at an integrated high schix)! (for African 
Americans and Chicanos); 

• Initial enrollment in a four year college as opposed to a two 
year college; 

• A higher quality institution; 

• Financial aid. especially grants and scholarships; 

• Residence on campus; 

• Choke of field of study (for both minority and white stu 
dents, better grades are achieved in the arts and humanities, 
social sciences, and education than in the natural sciences, 
engineering, and premedical curricula) (Astin et al. 1 982, 

p. 17K). 

A survey of colleges and universities reports that different 
types of institutions identified negative characteristics of the 
campus in different ways (Heal and Noel 1979). In two year 
public schools, conflict between classes and jobs was most 
important, but in four year institutions, the most important 
fat lor was inadequate academic advising. Other studies sup 
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Recruitment and Transfer 

Much of the effort in recruiting minorities into postsecondary 
education has focused on increasing the number of students 
who make the transition from high school to college. A large 
pix)l of minority students already enrolled in community col- 
leges, however, are an untapped resource for minority recruit- 
ment into four-year institutions (Sanders 1987), Dispropor- 
tionately large numbers of minority students who go to 
college attend two year schools (43 percent of all African 
American undergraduates, 55 percent of Hispanics, and 57 
percent of American Indians), Together, these students make 
up about 30 percent of community college enrollments (US. 
Dept. of Education 1989, updated 1990) and are the least 
likely to continue their education at four year institutions 
(Crook and Livin 1989; Orfleld 1988). In Florida and Call 
fornia, where 76 and 85 percent, respectively, of all minority 
students tegin their educations in two year colleges, this real- 
ity is sobering (Commission on California 1983, 1985; Com 
mission on Florida 1984), 

Compounding the problem is the fact that minority students 
•are not randomly distributed among two year colleges; 
because most live in predominantly minority communities 
and commute to local colleges in their neighborhood, they 
are concentrated in a relatively small number of schools, 
where they make up more than half the enrollment. In fact, 
it has )>cen suggested that the problem of transfers exists 
mainly at those institutions where most minority students 
enroll, that transfer is a "qualitatively and quantitatively dif 
fercnt ex|x?rience" in the two-year colleges attended by most 
minority students (Richardson 1988, p. 2; see also Commis- 
sion on California 1985). The California community colleges 
with the highest population of African American and Hispanic 
students transferred few, if any, students to the University of 
California (Orfield 198h). Furthermore, a study of community 
colleges in eight cities found that, in most cases, "minority 
students were less well represented among transfer cohorts 
than among community college students, and within com 
munity colleges, minority students were not proportionately 
represented in high-demand, selective programs . . " 
(Richardson 1988, p, 3* citing Richardson and Bender 19H7). 
In fact, according to the American Ass<xiation of Community 
and Junior Colleges, about 35 percent of all two year college 
students are enrolled in academic transfer curricula, while 
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the remainder arc in vocational education programs. 
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created a policy In 1984 facilitating admission to four-year 
public colleges for students holding degrees from community 
colleges. Similar policies exist in other states, including New 
jersey, Cilifomia. and Michigan. These policies address ques- 
tions regarding admission to senior colleges or the number 
of credits accepted. In Florida, Harry University and the Uni- 
versity of Miami have considered the Issue of credits lost dur- 
ing transfer. While admissions standards remain at these pri- 
vate four-year colleges, special agreements have been made 
stipulating that, for students who are admitted, all credits 
accumulated at the two-year college will be accepted (Cole 
1986) 

One stumbling block in developing articulation agreements 
between two-year and four year colleges Is that of curriculum. 
In many cases, the curriculum for the same major is different 
at the community college from the curriculum required at 
the senior college, resulting in students having to take sub 
stantlal additional credits to complete the baccalaureate 
degree Uven when courses coincide, four-year colleges fre- 
quently do not accept all of the two year credits because of 
factors related to standards and quality, also resulting in hav- 
inn to repeat credits. In another case, the four-year college 
might accept most of the two year credits but assign them to 
the* categories of electives and general education only, requir 
ing the student to repeat completed courses in the major at 
the baccalaureate institution. One of the important areas n 
recruiting minority students is the development of articulation 
•tgreements that will overcome barriers related to curriculum, 
which so often discourage students from pursuing a bacca 
laureate degree. 

Interlnstituiional collation to effect better opportunities 
for transfer is also one of the key recommendations ot a six 
cial report describing the recent emergence ot a new kind 
of community college, the tribally controlled colleges of 
American Indians (Carnegie Foundation 1989). Twenty four 
community colleges founded and controlled by American 
Indians and operating mostly in the North Central and north 
western states from Michigan to Washington oiler a eonven 
tioml college curriculum. At the same time, these institutions 
view Indian culture as their "auricular center:' Reaffirming 
tribal traditions, these colleges also offer courses in native 
language, story telling history, and arts. 
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Beyond the classroom, traditional values also are embedded 
m the very spirit of these institutions. Cooperation is valued, 
for example. He^MXtfor elders is encouraged. Differing 
ideas about how time should be managed and how people 
s/.K)uld interact with each other are understmxi and 
accepted In mainstream institutions, Indians find their own 
values undermined; tribal colleges reinforce the values of 
the Indian culture (Carnegie Foundation 1989, p. 4). 

In its recommendations, the report urges that connections 
be strengthened between tribal colleges and non-Indian 
higher education, especially through the transfer of credits 
to four year institutions and the development of cooperative 
degree programs. Many successful collaborations between 
r.bal colleges and four-year colleges and universities have 
been e stablished, including Oglala lakota College with the 
University of Colorado, Black Hills State College with the Uni- 
versity of Soum Dakota, and Little Big Horn College with Mon- 
tana State University. Recruiting transfer students from tribal 
colleges may be a successful strategy in itself. Kvidence sug- 
gests that students who complete their degree in a tribal col- 
lege and transfer to a non Indian college are better prepared 
MH ially and academically. According to a study at the Center 
lor Nam e American Studies at Montana State University, »rad 
uates from tribal colleges "are at least twice as likely to sue- 
ceed in a non Indian college as Indian students who did not 
first study at a tribally controlled institution" (Canute Koun 
dation 1989, pp. 77 -7H). W oun 

Responding to some of the problems of transferrinii for 
minority students in general, other innovative recruitment 
programs have been developed, .such as join, admissions and 
proactive transfer. In joint admissions programs, students are 
accepted to |*>th the two year and the four year institutions 
simultaneously. Such is the case in a program between 
laGuardia Community College of CUNY and Vassar (Rodri 
gue/ 198H). In proactive transfer programs, a recruiter/coun- 
selor from the four year college, working witli counselors 
from the two year college, identifies potential transfer students 
in their f.r.st semester at the community college. These stu- 
dents receive academic support services, enrichment activities 
and counseling, all sponsored by the four year institution ' ' 
Such a program exists between GlavsU.ro State Colleue in 
New Jersey and its feeder community colleges (Ryan 1986) 



An interesting concept presented in the literature and 
responding to the finding that being enrolled in an academic 
transfer program increases the likelihood of transfer is that 
of a "transfer college" within a community college. Students 
participating in the transfer college would Ix? exposed to cluse 
contact between students and faculty, peer support, network 
ing opportunities, and the staffs high expectations, in addition 
to other benefits (Rendon and Nora 1988). 

'Hie difficulty surrounding the subject of minority students' 
transferring is couched in a complex set of circumstances 
involving all of higher education. Matters of curriculum, fac- 
ulty resistance, state and local bureaucracies, and financial 
constraints jx>se real challenges to the higher education com 
muniiy. Some of these challenges are being addressed by state 
and national programs, such as the Exploratory 'Ifcinsfer Insti- 
tute (KTl). a collaboration between the University of Arizona 
and Pima Community College. 'Hie mission of the institute 
is to encourage students of color who are not considering 
transfer to attend summer institutes at the university, exposing 
them to a world they might not otherwise have considered 
(tilvin and W<kk1 1989). Another initiative, a project of the 
United Negro College Fund, involves 16 universities and 10 
community colleges in the South. According to the Fund, the 
institutions work together to increase the number of African 
American students, in particular men, who receive baccalau 
reate degrees. 
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ivcrmrriONAL CLIMATE AND CAMPUS PLURALISM 



Pluralism is a euphemism camouflaging 0x> dap seated 
conflicts that rage tbrougtwut tlx> corridors of our economy, 
Mk-fs, ami mines. And some of tlx' conflicts that prevail 
in tlx' political arena originate on campus. The campus, 
depute its frailties and inadequacies, continues to be the 
major seedbed for next-generation ideas. Higlxr education, 
in the splendid chaos of its courses and the wild array of 
its activities, reflects the larger society and presages its future 
(Unarson 1984, p. 24). 

For many minority students, college life is their first indepen- 
dent experience in a predominantly white environment. The 
ethnic heterogeneity in society is not indicative of most 
minority students' individual lives, because many minority 
youth grow up in ethnic neighborhtxxls, attend mainly minor 
icy seh(H)ls, and socialize with people of their own ethnic 
backgrounds. 'Hie circle of family, friends, and community 
before college is therefore one of wxrial and cultural conti- 
nuity. For these students, going to college can tx.' a kind of 
culture slunk. One brief glance around the r(x>m at orien- 
tation can quickly sum up a new reality. Without any struc- 
tures for support and inclusion, their feelings of isolation can 
only intensify ( Forni 1989; Smith 1980), as white students and 
professors predominate in classrooms, and the courtyards, 
cafeterias, and dormitories till with others who are so much 
like each other and so li'tle like themselves. 'Hie transition 
required, suddenly and not really by choice, is a difficult and 
lonely one to make. 

From the minority student's perspective, the climate ot the 
campus is made up of all the subtle and not so subtle ways 
in which attitudes are expressed; the response with which 
one is received in the cafeteria, at the bursar's office, and in 
the bookstore; the degree of attention extended in the tutor 
ing center or in the classroom and library; whether or not 
nonwhite culture is visibly reflected among the people, in 
the curriculum, and in the social and cultural programs avail 
able. 'Hie quality of the campus climate and the degree to 
which it is welcoming, indifferent, or openly hostile toward 
a minority presence are not simple to measure. 

Perceptions of whether or not a campus is hospitable to 
minorities differ to an important extent between minority and 
white students ( Loo and Kolison 19K6). Surveys at predom 
inanity white campuses repeatedly indicate the disparity 
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between whites' and nonwhites' impressions of similar cir- 
cumstances, which may lead to misconceptions of minority 
students' lx?haviors. Kven though no incidents of overt racism 
are recorded on a campus, an inhospitable atmosphere could 
exist, affecting minority students' ability to cope and their 
determination to stay. 

Curriculum 

Colleges and universities are presently engaged in an intense 
debate over curricular reform that is of immediate interest 
to minority and Third World students. The subject is being 
discussed in all sectors— large prestigious research universities 
to local community colleges, conservative and liberal insti- 
tutions, public and private institutions. Proponents of reform 
contend that the present curriculum excludes to a large extent 
the points of view of women and of minority cultures, while 
opponents argue that matters of race, ethnicity, and pluralism 
are inherent in classical inquiry, and reform is therefore 
unnecessary (Himmelfarb 1988). 

Response to the issue of curricular change has taken a vari 
ety of forms and covers a wide spectrum. In some institutions, 
it has meant creating courses that fixus on specific ethnic cul- 
tures (Zita 19H8). This approach aims to educate students 
cross culturally, an objective that could be confounded when 
students elect only courses that focus on their own social or 
ethnic group (Olstad et ul. 1983). Courses of this nature could 
be more or less effective, depending on whether or not they 
are included in the college's core curriculum as a require- 
ment. Curricular change has also been instituted through the 
revision of the composition course, usually a college require 
ment. by using multicultural subject material alx>ui which stu 
dents can read and write (Clark 1987). 

At some institutions, such as the University of California 
at Berkeley, changing the curriculum has been viewed as one 
aspect of a broader initiative to infuse the principles of cul- 
tural pluralism throughout the culture of the university, in 
tlie.se instances, a major institutional effort has been made 
to "heighten faculty awareness of the historical, social 
political, and ethical bases of their disciplines with respect 
to race, class, and gender" and to infuse these perspectives 
in courses throughout the curriculum (Nicholson et. al 1989. 
p. I ). At Rider College in New Jersey, a project of this nature 
included four main components: (Da public symposium 
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featuring recognized scholars that explored the various aspects 
of currieular integration, followed by workshops for partic- 
ipating faculty; (2) a collaboratively designed interdisciplinary 
course directly addressing the issues of race, class, and 
gender; (3) a faculty development program in which faculty 
from various fields each created annotated bibliographies and 
revised a course in their discipline to incorporate the issues 
in the stated areas; and (4) a focus group, in which eight 
African-American female students and four faculty and staff 
explored the issues of race and gender on the campus 
(Nicholson el al. 1989). 

Reform has also taken place in teacher education. Hie 
National Council for the Accreditation of 'ieacher Education 
has recognized the need to prepare future teachers to under- 
stand the cultural backgrounds of the increasing number of 
racial and ethnic minority children they will be teaching, 
requiring teacher education programs to include a multicul 
tural component as part of the teacher education curriculum 
(Bermingham et. al 19H6). Again, the breadth and depth of 
a particular institution's response depends on the degree to 
whK-H tiie underlying philosophy of multicultural education 
has been accepted (Grant 1983). 

As colleges embrace the change anil incorporate nonwest 
ern perspectives in their curricula, a new dimension will be 
added to the c riteria students consider when selecting an insti 
tution of higher learning. It seems evident that institutions 
that chtxise to include minority perspectives in the curriculum 
will be perceived as being more responsive, tolerant, and 
committed. 

Critical Mass 

KesfHtndinn to a (jnestiou almut why she clmse to attend a 
particular mUi^e, ayounu student put it succinctly: There 
are other minorities there, so I don t hat e to /eel like a Mar 
tian'. . t\o matter bow outstanding the academic insti 
tution, ethnic minority students can feel alienated if their 
ethnic representation on campus is small (Ux.) ai» Rolison 
1986. pp.69. 72). 

In this context, the existence of a critical mass means having 
enough students tut Hind who are like oneself so as not to feel 
isolated, uncomfortable, and alone (Komi l l >89; Smith 1980). 
One element in the nebulous concept of campus climate, crit 
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ical mass is perhaps the most concrete, the simplest to under- 
stand. 'Hie term is usually applied with regard to the "comfort 
factor," the degree to which students feel as though they are 
part of the campus community as opposed to feeling like out- 
siders—alien, marginal, unimportant. 

living "the other" means feeling different; is awareness of 
being distinct; is consciousness of being dissimilar, it means 
being outside tix'game, outside the circle, outside the set 
(Madrid 1988, p. 56). 

It is easy to feel like an outsider to the community when the 
community is made up mostly of "others." 

Feelings of discomfort stem from a variety of sources. 'Hie 
academic difficulty that many minority students experience 
can compound the feeling of not fitting in, making it doubly 
difficult to adjust (Green 1989). Knowing that others are 
around with whom to identify can facilitate adjustment, and 
•seeing that other minority students have succeeded can affirm 
the value in the effort. Hie academic benefits and the effect 
on persistence of being among others of the same background 
may be .significant. Wlii!;.- the practice is not necessarily typical 
of or endemic to ethnic minorities, the strategy of forming 
study groups was shown to be common and effective Ux>l 
among one group for improving their academic success rate 
in a very challenging course Oeisman 1985). Hie presence 
in sufficient numbers of students from the same racial and 
ethnic background is clearly a prerequisite to forming cth 
nic support groups, whether they are academic, social, or 
personal. 

As concrete as the concept of critical mass may be, it raises 
important questions with regaal to the various ethnic sub 
groups embodied in the category of "minorities." Who is 
included in a critical mass for American Indians? Are they the 
same students with whom Chicanos will feel an affinity? Docs 
the presence of African American immigrants, from Nigeria 
or the Caribbean Islands, for example, increase the comfort 
factor for African Americans at a predominantly white college? 
The group with which a person identifies is probably infill 
enced by many factors besides ethnic origin. Only a few of 
them may be social class, duration of time in the United States, 
native language, and educational background. A Hawaiian stu 
ilent studying at I lunter College in New York, for example, 
in discussing her experience with other Asian students, noted; 
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In Hawaii, uv www talked much to different Asian stu- 
dents. Mast of my friends were "locals. "At Hunter, you can 
meet first-generation students from Hong Kong and main 
land China. Most of these students are from working class 
families. At first, I was surprised that, even though our back- 
grounds are different, we share a lot of common ground. 
I also understand better what tfwse first generation students 
lmve$Hrk>nced{tiajpsao 1989, p. 34). 

Institutions with a genuine interest in understanding what 
constitutes an identity group for the various ethnic minorities 
on campus might consider investigating the question through 
.surveys of the minority student population, counseling ses- 
sions, or informal small-group discussions. 

Role Models 

In general, minority students have not had much opportunity 
to see people from their own ethnic backgrounds in pres- 
tigious and authoritative positions in society. Students who 
are first in their families to go to college are not prepared for 
tile demands and have nonspecific educational objectives as 
well as an "inadequate understanding of the relationship 
between higher education and career goals" ( Richardson 
19K8, p. 6). 'Hie mere existence of minority faculty and staff 
who make decisions, provide direction, and influence policy 
within tiie college community can have a powerful effect on 
a young and impressionable mind. While most students are 
challenged ami motivated enough when they arrive on cam 
pus, the daily routine, the unfamiliar responsibility of inde 
pendence, and the constant demands of college can cause 
students to lose sight of the benefits a college education can 
bring. Hie presence of successful people of color can have 
a motivating, positive effect. 

Minority students frequently seek out minority faculty role 
models for academic advice and counseling. Connecting with 
someone who can identify with their personal situation is fell 
to be important, unci relationships arc established either 
through the formal procedures or informal networks. At many 
colleges and universities, the benefit of creating links between 
students and faculty from the same ethnic background has 
been recognized as being instrumental in students' devel 
opment and persistence. Faculty mentors act a.s friends, advis 
ers, and confidants, and students accept them as people who 
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can show them the ropes because they have had similar expe- 
riences in similar circumstances. 

Other important role mcxlels at the institution include 
administrators and staff, whom students may not see as reg- 
ularly but who often provide valuable assistance. For many 
students, minority people in positions of leadership and influ- 
ence are rare. More important, however, is the integration of 
values from other cultures into the institutional structure that 
minority administrators bring with them. A minority student 
who, for example, needs special intervention because of cul- 
tural obligations that c< /ifliet with a college responsibility may 
find himself or herself better understood by an administrator 
who understands and can communicate to others the values 
of his or her culture. 

Whether a student consc iously selects a campus Ixvause 
of the presence of people of color in the professional ranks 
is uncertain, The benefit role models provide, however, while 
perhaps not tangible, objective, or easily measured, is clear. 

Programs Enhancing Diversity 

// we hare learned anything from our relationship with the 
Natire American, it is that people cannot Ik* torn from tlieir 
cultural roots without harm (Nuss 19H9-90, p. 3). 

Ethnic studies programs 

Clearly, the inclusion in the curriculum of ethnic studies pro- 
grams is an indication to students that the institution supports 
them and their experience. Hie existence of academic pro 
grams in ethnic studies demonstrates the institutions recog 
nition of their inherent value and affirms the experiences and 
perspectives of minority cultures on the world scene. l ; or most 
minority students, the opportunity to learn about the history 
and culture of their ethnic heritage has been limited, as the 
curricula of most secondary schools is just beginning to reflect 
the diversity of cultures in America. Such a program in itself 
could lx* a strong attraction and an inducement to participate 
more actively in other areas of minority campus life and in 
campus life in general. 

As noted earlier, minority students gravitate to programs 
and places where they can enjoy shared experience. The 
attraction (if ethnic studies is therefore also a matter of people. 
An African American studies program, for example, is sure 



to provide an environment where shared African-American 
experience will predominate. The professors and the students 
are likely to be African-American, the program of study per 
sonal and "relevant." For students whose native language is 
other than English, the additional attraction of dialogue in 
their native language will, at least in part, be possible. 



Academic support programs 

The literature is clear about the importance of academic sup 
port programs in developing students' basic skills and the 
impact that such programs can have on retention. For many 
students who enter the university underprepared, these pro 
grams provide the supplemental instruction needed to achiev 
and the emotional and psychological support needed to sur- 
vive. The staff of tutoring/learning centers often become the 
persons with whom they can connect. Such individuals assist 
minority students in adjusting to college, meeting their aca- 
demic responsibilities, and negotiating the system. 

Students look for programs where they will feel welcome, 
and they gravitate to people who will listen and who care. 
It is frequently in these programs where they find refuge 
(West. Simpson, and Jones 1975). And minority students are 
quick to share these positive experiences with others in the 
college and in the community at large. 



Social programs 

Ottering opportunities for minority students to |oin clubs ml 
organizations that can provide academic enrichment as well 
as social rewards is important. For most students, belonging 
to a group that fosters and promotes their cultural or ethnic 
identity can be extremely gratifying. Such opportunities to 
meet with others like themselves are limited on campuses 
where few minorities are enrolled, and .soc ial activities can 
provide a stimulating way to meet new friends and establish 
helping relationships. Many organizations for minority stu 
dents become involved in civic or community projects, whic h 
establish a kind of bridge between the old neighborlnxKl and 
the new campus environment and allow them to return to 
their communities as ••educated" persons who still care. On 
residential campuses where minority students are not able 
to go home for holidays because of financial constraints, 
friends become their bridge to a new extended family. 
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Social amnions and artistic performances, including ethnic 
celebrations, such as festivals, theater, and dance, also play 
an important prt in attracting minority students to campus. 
Opportunities for self- expression and cultural development 
are integral to personal fulfillment. 



b.: 



THE RECRUITMENT PLAN 



Colleges and universities have developed a variety of inno- 
vative strategies for recruiting minority students. Hie key to 
effective recruitment, however, is not only in the strategies 
themselves, but also in the way they are incorporated into 
a larger design. Recruitment should therefore Ix'gin with the 
design of a plan. The type of recruitment plan a college devel 
ops depends on many factors: 'Hie institution's mission, the 
targeted minority groups, the jbilities of the students to he 
recruited, and the resources allocated to do the job are only 
a few, And these factors are not mutually exclusive: The mis 
sion of the institution, for example, might delineate the range 
of abilities of the minority students it will plan to recruit. 
Given the wide array of characteristics of institutions across 
the nation, the scope and methods of each college's recruit 
ment plan will vary. 

Despite these variations, however, research has shown that 
a comprehensive plan will meet five basic conditions: 



1. It will Ix- culturally sensitive, demonstrating an awareness 
of the cultures of the various minority imputations. 

2. It will be based on a recent assessment of minority student 
enrollment. 

3. It will be integrated with the institution's broader educa 
tional objectives. 

•t. Us objectives will be slated in terms that are sufficiently 
specific so as to permit a thorough and detailed 
evaluation. 

S. It will be holistic, incorporating all the principal const i 
tuencies of the institution. 



Developing the recruitment of minority students as a com 
prehensive institutional initiative requires a considerable 
investment of lime. Setting up committees, collecting data, 
engaging participants in healthy debate, arriving at consensus 
are phases of development that could require years instead 
of months. In addition, the delicate work of encouraging key 
people to participate, sustaining a productive level of involve 
ment. and drafting preliminary versions of the plan are essen 
tial to the process before a final plan is rendered and the insti 
tution is ready to move to implementation 
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Basic Elements 

Cultural awareness: The backbone 
of minority recruitment 

African-American, Chieano, Puerto Rican, Navajo, Mohawk, 
Vietnamese, Colombian, Filipino— the languages and cultural 
values of all these students vary greatly from mainstream 
America, and these differences must be undersuxxl and 
reflected in the design and implementation of the recruitment 
plan, Educators may be aware that minority studer »' language 
and culture are different from each other and from the major- 
ity, yet this reality has rarely been considered important 
enough to influence recruitment. Understanding the cultural 
values of the minority students the college wants to recruit 
might require a special effort, but it really is essential ground- 
work if these students are ever to become an integral pan of 
the university (Green 1989; Madrid 1988). Many more stu- 
dents could be reached if the approach taken to recruit them 
were understanding of or, at the very least, not in conflict with 
their cultural values. Hie messages the institution conveys 
can present the college as a place students and their families 
can feel comfortable alxnit or ;is a place where the environ- 
ment seems alienating and unaccepting of their differences. 
Several categories of cultural characteristics are important to 
know alxmt when formulating strategies for recruitment. 



Family. 'Ihiditional cultures depend heavily on the support 
system provided by the family. Families are frequently 
extended, and the value of respect for elders both inside and 
outside the faintly is strong (l)upuis and Walker 19HK). 'I1ie.se 
young people are not accustomed to spending long periods 
of time away from home, and ihey might be apprehensive 
about being on their own. Away from the support of their lam 
ilies. they can feel incomplete and lonely (Carnegie Foun- 
dation I9H9). They might question their ability to make 
proper decisions on their own. Beginning with the selection 
of the school and continuing to the selection of a major, the 
family's influence can be decisive, and it will more likely that! 
not be respected. Depending on the distance from or prox 
imity to traditional \alues, virtually all of the eihnu :?nd rao»! 
minority groups and subgroups have populations to whom 
this cultural description of family applies. H an institution 
wants to recruit American Indian students, for example, an 
awareness ol the importance of the family network to those 
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students' well-being must be demonstrated in the recruitment 
workshops and seminars they will attend. Parents and oiher 
family members should be encouraged to participate, accom- 
modated at the seminar, and addressed directly. If possible, 
they should be greeted in their tribal language. Recruiters 
should make personal appointments, perhaps at home, with 
those families who may have concerns not addressed at the 
seminar. 

Normative social structure. In many minority cultures, the 
social organization is more formal and less flexible than in 
American society. I'rescrilx-d roles within the culture mean 
that individuals work together to achieve common goals. 
Unconventional behavior that does not conform to the norms 
of the group is frowned upon, and social pressure is exerted 
on those who exhibit behavior that serves individual rather 
than community goals. Individuals are expected to put aside 
interests that could conflict witli the good of the group, and 
cix>peration is valued highly. These social conventions could 
result in passive ami unobtrusive behavior in group settings 
(National Coalition 1988). Hecause this social organization 
exists in Asian cultures, recruiting Camlxxlian or Laotian stu- 
dents, for example, should involve individual or one-to-one 
contact. Recruiters must be willing to supplement the larger 
group fomiat with private consultations so that students will 
have an opportunity to express their own interests and appre- 
hensions. Individual contacts could be conducted in a formal 
manner, consistent with the student s culture. 

Group Identity. Relationships with others in the community 
are important in the cultures of minorities. Interpersonal rela 
Uonships weigh heavily in the individual's cultural experience 
(Howler, Rauch, and Schwarzer 1986). The opinions of others 
who are held in high tegard, whether family or friends, matter 
a great deal, and the importance of lielonging to a community 
and identifying with a set or subset of that community is 
strong, bringing with it a sense of group bonding. Conse- 
quently, loyally to the group is valued highly, and actions that 
signal a .separation from the group can result in feelings of 
alienation and misgiving. The group identity may Ik- powerful 
enough to dissuade the individual from realizing personal 
objectives that could even Ix- in his or her Ixvsl interest out 
of fear of being rejected by the group. Such i.s the case anv >ng 
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many African-American youth who are potential college stu- 
dents. In recruiting these students, the college must therefore 
be prepared to go a step beyond the standard program and 
provide services like counseling to help them work through 
conflicts arising from this cultural dilemma. 

Cultural concepts of time. American society is commonly 
described as oriented toward the friture. Intricate planning, 
delayed rewards, present sacrifice for future gain are concepts 
typical of American mainstream culture. But these ideas about 
time do not necessarily exist in other cultures, On the con- 
trary, many minority cultures are much more oriented toward 
the present (Dupuis and Walker 1988). Concern is focused 
on meeting immediate needs and solving immediate prob- 
lems, on living fiilly in the present and extracting as much 
as possible from the n jment at hand. Because the future can- 
not Ik- governed, it is addressed when it become* the present. 
'Ihe.se ideas about time are manifested in a variety of ways, 
such as by attending to domestic routines on a daily basis or 
by organizing and participating in spontaneous, rather than 
planned, activities. These concepts arc directly opposed to 
many of the organizational and structural requirements at 
American colleges and universities. For many Hispanic stu- 
dents, whose culture embodies the present time, this discord 
can create what might he avoidable difficulties. With Hispanic 
students, recruiters should convey the long range benefits 
of college mainly within a context that emphasizes short-term 
gains. Placing emphasis on what will happen after graduation, 
tour or five years away, will not necessarily motivate Hispanic 
students to apply to college. Additionally, recruiters should 
understand that, in many cases, Hispanic students might he 
interested in college without having planned for it financially, 
calling lor close financial aid and personal counseling durinu 
recruitment. 

Dependence versus Independence. All cultures do not 
share the mainstream ideal of a self . sufficient, assertive, goal 
directed individual. In many minority cultures, an almost con 
tradictory set of values prevails. In the Hispanic culture, for 
example, relying on others for assistance and support is nor 
mal social hctavk* (Oakland and Ramos Cancel 19H5), in 
Asian cultures, being reflective or reserved is not considered 
a sign ot weakness but of appropriate conduct, and among 



American Indians, promoting cooperative decision making 
bv aroups rather than individuals is valued and fostered (Had- 
wound and Tierney 1988; Dupuh and Walker 1988). Yet the 
presence of one or a combination of these characteristics, 
especially in minorities, can easily cause them to be categ- 
orized as lacking the capacity to be independent. Colleges 
and universities must recognize that minority students Ire- 
auently possess other cultural qualities and characteristics 
that can support them in being successful, despite the fact 
they might not exhibit the independence valued in American 
mainstream culture. Their success will depend largely on the 
university's accommodation of alternative cultural styles. 

Facts and figures: A sotid foundation 

Gtxxl planning is based on accurate information. It is impor- 
tant not only to know the facts about minority education in 
general, but also to understand the situation of min^* * 
The local institution (Green 1989; National Center 1989 . Hie 
first element in building a successful recruitment plan there- 
tore is solid institutional research. A careful analysis of data 
collected by race and ethnicity will accomplish several things. 
First it will form the basis for developing various profiles ot 
minority students, indicating who stays, who leaves, when 
and under what conditions. 11ie.se profiles will reveal specific 
conditions the college needs to know to have a complete pic- 
ture of minority education at the institution. A side benefit 
of having this factual information is that it will dispel any pre- 
vailing myths about the academic profile of minority students 
Second, by providing the statistical foundation, an institutional 
audit will influence the direction or focus of recruitment, lor 
these data t< > be useful in terms of understanding the sub 
tleties that could affect specific ethnic minorities, it is essential 
that the statistical analyses be performed relative to each 
minority subgroup rather than for the groups as a whole. Pie 
disaggregated data will flag information that otherwise would 
go unnoticed. Finally, performing an institutional audit at the 
outset of planning for recruitment will serve as a benchmark 
for evaluating the progress and effectiveness of the plan. Mm 
imally. the data collected according to racial and ethnic sun 
group should include the following information: 

Overall enrollments. Hie most basic statistic to institutional 
research, this information is rarely collected separately tor the 
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various subgroups within the major minority categories. Dis- 
aggregated data will indicate the proportion of minority stu* 
dents at the institution within each subgroup and the trends 
in their patterns of enrollment, Reviewed periodically, these 
data will reveal low enrollments of a particular subgroup and 
the fluctuations chat might occur within each group as u result 
of migration and demographic changes. 

Retention rates by semester. It is fundamental to a gcxxl 
recruitment plan to know whether or not minority students 
exhibit a higher dropout rate than nonminorities and the 
degree to which it might affect each subgroup. Analyzing per- 
sistence by semester for each ethnic subgroup will reveal pat* 
terns specific to the institution. Correlated with other factors, 
this information will aid in developing timely interventions, 

Graduation rates. Hie complete picture of minority edu- 
cation cannot bo fully understcxKl unless the rate of gradu- 
ation is known, but it is also important to determine the 
length of time needed fo complete a degree. Consequently, 
rates beyond the traditional two-year and four year exit points 
should be tracked. 

Transfer rates. 'Hie objective of determining transfer rates 
is to determine the effectiveness of articulation between two* 
year and four year programs. Senior colleges should therefore 
look at the number of minority students who transfer into 
the college, the point in their academic careers at which they 
do so. :md the two year sch<x)l.s from which they come. *ttvo 
year colleges need to establish the number of students who 
transfer to four year programs, regardless of whether they have 
completed the associate degree. 

Academic performance by semester. Because GPA has 
been shown to affect retention and graduation rates, this infor- 
mation should l>e collected early and reviewed frequently. 
I 'nderstanding the academic profile of each minority sub- 
group will help determine whether or not recruitment strate 
gies combined with interventions such as academic support 
programs are indicated. In addition, correlating academic per 
formanceand high school origin will indicate the relative aca- 
demic preparation of students from various feeder schools. 



Enrollments by curriculum. Research indicates that, 
depending on their ethnicity, minority students cluster around 
certain curricula and undcrenroll in others. For example, the 
literature clearly shows that curricula in science and technol- 
ogy attract very few African Americans, Hispanics, and Anier 
lean Indians. In fact, enrollments among these students in 
the sciences, mathematics, and engineering are so low that 
some researchers consider this fact to signal a national crisis, 
given the changing demography of the country. For Asian 
Americans the problem is the converse: High numbers of 
Asian students enroll in science and technology, while few 
enroll in the swial sciences, 

Identifying minority enrollment rates in each curriculum 
will determine the degree to which this phenomenon occurs 
kx'ally. An institution can design interventions and direct 
recruitment efforts to help counterbalance these trends, 
although it should be recognized that this issue cannot be 
addressed through recruitment alone. 

An integrated design: Linking objectives 

Another principal characteristic of an effective recruitment 
plan is that it be constructed from an institutionwidc perspec 
live (Pulliams 1988). Because recruitment is a starting point 
and not an end objective in minority education, it should be 
integrated with other institutional goals (Christoffel 1986 X 
Involvement in Ixnh the academic and the social aspects of 
college life are important determinants in the success of 
minority students in higher education (Langer 1987; Mallinck 
rixlt and Sedlecek 1987; Nora 1987; Tinto 1987). Architects 
of the recruitment plan must recognize that such factors as 
social integration, academic performance, retention, and cam 
pus pluralism are closely related to recruitment. Research con 
dueled in these areas will provide the basis from which to 
establish these connections, 

* Factors that surface in the institutional audit, such as low 
graduation rates, could indicate problem areas for minority 
students that cannot be resolved through recruitment as an 
isolated function. Hi is information is nonetheless valuable 
to recruitment, because il will place the institution in a better 
position to integrate recruitment with other institutional ini 
tiatives related to minority education. For example, if the low 
graduation rates of Vietnamese students were determined to 
be a result of limited proficiency in English, a strategy could 
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be designed that simultaneously addresses the academic prep* 
antion of pcxcntial Vietnamese students, such as a high 
school/college collaborative program focusing on instruction 
in language. Such an initiative would ensure that the students 
the institution is recruiting are academically prepared to suc- 
ceed and ultimately to graduate. 

Relative to .social integration, an institution might determine 
through research that African-American students who are 
actively involved in clubs or other organizations fare tetter 
thai those who are not. By using this information in recruit- 
ment, the institution can accomplish two goals: to devise a 
strategy tor recruitment specifically related to these findings 
and to address the retention of newly enrolled African 
American students through better stxlal integration, This goal 
might be accomplished, for example, by reviewing the appli 
cation and general intake forms of African American students 
to identify their special interns, perhaps playing a musical 
instrument, working on the school paper, or participating in 
student government. A system could then be devised to match 
these students' interests with existing clubs and organisations 
on campus and to arrange personal contact through these 
offices with these potential students. With a holistic, multi- 
faceted approach, this strategy combines both the recruitment 
and retention of African American students through social 
integration. 

Ethnic studies centers, departments, or programs on cam 
pus haw been recognized in the literature as important ele- 
ments in the education of minorities. A college might deter 
mine from its own institutional research, for example, that 
American Indian students who regularly attend programs and 
participate in activities at the Native American center on cam 
pus are better able to negotiate the university system and to 
establish stronger social networks with other American In 
dians. lb capitalize on one of the institution's identified 
.strengths, the Native American center should lx* fully inte- 
grated in the college's recruitment plan, perhaps by engaging 
the faculty and staff of the center in recruitment. Ideal role 
models, these individuals can relate to the American Indian 
community the center's programs and activities by addressing 
small group* at local schools, visiting potential students at 
home, and telephoning prospective students. Hy combining 
recruitment with the people and activities of an ethni • studies 
center, this strategy addresses social integration on campus 
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and the "comfort factor," two variables in the persistence of 
minority students. 



Specificity: The key to a measurable plan 

When working toward an objective they believe in, most peo- 
ple want to know whether or not their efforts are carrying 
them toward their goal and, if not, why n*x. No one wants 
to invest time, money, and energy in something that yields 
no results. Strong evaluation is therefore an essential com 
ponent of ihe recruitment plan (Middleton and Mason 19H7). 
As an institutional investment, recruitment is accountable to 
the college community, and it will lx» necessary to report on 
its effectiveness. Faculty, staff, administrators, students— all 
those who participate in the process —have a stake in its sue 
cess and are entitled to be kept informed alxwt its perfor- 
mance, whether positive or, on occasion, negative. It is even 
more important if the project is controversial at the institution. 
In that case, the frequent reporting of objective facts and fig 
ures will help counteract misconceptions. 

At the same time, those responsible for recruitment will 
want to determine whether the human and financial resources 
invested are being expended efficiently. In an era of shrinking 
budgets and difficult fiscal decisions, a project of this nature 
could lx» vulnerable. In addition to assessing programmatic 
initiatives, therefore, the financial aspect of the project should 
Ik 1 part of the evaluation, because clear and convincing evl 
dence that resources are used resourcefully and responsibly 
will strengthen the project. 

Complete and accurate information concerning the out 
comes of the plan for recruitment will require continuous 
monitoring. Especially fruitful methods should be identified 
so they can be further developed, while ineffective ones must 
be assessed and reconsidered. And it will be easier to accom 
plish if the goals and objectives of the plan are staled mi spe 
cific, measurable terms. A plan for recruitment whose goals 
are Ux> broad and undefined can result in limiting rather than 
promoting recruitment, because outcomes will be difficult 
or impossible to measure. Vague and open ended objectives 
will not indicate whether results are all they could be. 

A general and vaguely stated objective, such as "to increase 
the enrollment of Hispanic students/' leaves loo much room 
tor unanswered questions. Hie desired outcome remains 
ambiguous, inviting subjective assessments of success. I'or 
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example, what woukl prevent a favorable evaluation of this 
ob,ecl,ve even if only three new Hispanic students were 
enrolled? Or suppose all the new recruits were middle' lass 
Hnpnlc students from a foreign country or mate- would the 
objective have been met? No one of these outcomeTrTi 
s unacceptable; the point is to ensure that the reTultSLd 
h he one that was planned for. .Stating objecile? ^ Sv 
w.l force the plan's architects to think iJ^SZS^SSL 

outcome will be clear and measurable 

mi8 "' °«*** «*> 

• At least 40 percent will be female 

• A. :km six students will be Puerto Ricans from U.S. urban 

• AUeast six students will be Puerto Ricans residing in Puerto 

•At least IS students will he Chicanos from the Chicago area 
Hie renwmmg number will be randomly recruited 

[^pending on the institution's needs, it is important when 
uehn.ng objectives tor recruitment to be specific- nil 
ahout who will be recruited but also ab,£ 2 be 
pproachul. In another example, a generalh statec £ I 
ke to mcrease the number of American Indian transfer slu 
dents might be made more specifically: 

To increase Nurujo transfer enrollments ^ TO percent 
Wmmnuttely M) students ). Of this number 
l ive students will | x - from tribal colleges 

' ST '* KauM **** * ■**« 

• Six studi-ras will be raruiied thnxwh a new k.lm admi* 
«•» pru S r.,„, an arc,, community c*ltaT 
liirkvn autfcnu will be ra.rui.cd ilm». K h the'exhtlm, 

* W ,raaSlt ''' Tf" W " h an «» -nnnun™^. 

or nuirsv. ,*Kxihwa .his l TC | will „,„ | K . ,,,„ , . 
.... ««»m« „f ac,ivi,i, s b u, vd , iu ,,. „, „i. £™ 
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objective to recruit Navajo students, each strategy defined 
should specify how it will lx* accomplished and by whom. 
The strategy using the Native American studies center, for 
example, might be written as follows: 

• Six students will be recruited through the Native American 
studies center and: 

• Counselors will make weekly home visits; 

• Native American faculty will conduct small-group sessions 
at targeted community colleges; 

• Hie Dean of Science and Technology will host a group of 
Navajo community college students visiting the Native 
American studies center; 

• Brochures and open invitations to visit the Native American 
studies center will be mailed; 

• Native American upperclassmen will follow up with phone 
calls after the mailing. 

Defining specific objectives of the recruitment plan will 
make it necessary for those involved to chink through pro 
posed ideas and to express them precisely. The more concrete 
and specific the terms of the plan, the better able the insti 
union will be to evaluate it, attributing success to the elements 
that are effective and identifying strategies thai do not produce 
results. Pericxlic evaluations will provide the data needed to 
communicate the plans progress to the college community, 
an essential component of any instil aionwide initiative. 

4 holistic approach* The team 

A holistic approach to recruitment incorporates a variety of 
constituencies, bringing together representatives of each 
from the initial development of the recruitment plan to the 
implementation 'of specific strategies for recruitment (Pulliams 
19H8; 'tysinger and Whiteside 1987). Three principal const i 
tueneies are administrators, faculty, and counselors and pro 
fessional staff. 

Administrators. Ideally, the initiative of collegewide recruit 
ment should be organized at the presidential or near 
presidential level (Rivera 1986; Wilson 1986). Leadership at 
these levels will signal to the college community that creating 
diversity on campus is a priority and th'it the administration 
is committed to accomplishing the goal. Moreover, individuals 
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from the institution's various constituencies will generally Ik* 
more likely to participate and cooperate if the initiative comes 
from the top, Even if organized at some other level, however, 
it remains important to have the president's or another top 
administrator's endorsement, because doing so naturally lends 
authority to the project. 

Because a strong effort in recruiting minority students 
necessitates evaluating present policies and possibly creating 
new ones, the participation of top-level administrators is fun« 
damental. Many of the main responsibilities of high-level 
administrators include developing, implementing, and mon- 
itoring policy. Depending on the issue, policy might be devel- 
oped elsewhere in the institution but implemented and 
monitored by the administration, such as with the case of 
curriculum. 

Considered an academic concern, |X)liey related to the cur- 
riculum falls within the purview of the faculty, but it is the 
administration s responsibility to implement it. On other mat- 
ters and depending on the institution, consultation with other 
constituencies could be necessary or well advised to formu- 
late policy, but the final decisions rest with the administration. 
An example might be procedures for student appeals. Regard 
less of whether administrators are directly or indirectly respoiv 
sible for the institution's policies regarding recruitment of 
minority students, they are central to the discussion. Once 
a plan for recruitment is operational, the administrators will 
monitor whether the outcomes of the plan satisfy institutional 
policies. 

Because a collegewide, uninvested perspective is needed 
to pull a team together to work on recruitment, a primary 
responsibility of administrators is to recruit and appoint its 
members. Much of the success of the entire effort will depend 
on the individuals involved. Consequently, the people respon 
sible for the effort should be respected and held in high 
regard by their peers; faculty must tx i tenured, full time faculty 
witli senior rank. Providing broad representation from all sec 
tors of the institution, including student affairs, academic 
affairs, unci special programs, should also be considered. The 
team must include a full range of people, from those working 
in front line positions to those in the upper administrative 
ranks. Attention should also be paid to ensuring represen 
tation from various races and ethnicities. With their birds 
eye view of the college and their ability to identify individuals ¥r 



with influence from each area, administrators are in the best 
position to see that these criteria are met. 

In an ideal world, instituting change on campus would bo 
simple to accomplish and would require no additional resour 
ees. Realistically, however, any significant effort, such as 
improving the campus climate and increasing the number 
of minority students, will almost certainly require resources. 
Among other things, they may include additional secretarial 
support, release time for faculty, or more professional stall. 
Because allocating resources is an administrative responsi- 
bllity, it requires the support of administrators in positions 
of authority and influence regarding the institution's budget. 
Indeed, without committing dollars to this initiative, it is 
unlikely to yield significant results. 

It is the administration's responsibility to communicate with 
the college community alxwt the purpose, goals, progress, 
anil evaluation of minority recruitment, which will require 
developing a system of communication In concert with the 
other constituencies of the protect and devising the methods 
and techniques to disseminate the information to the college 
as a whole. By reporting on the status of the project at meet 
ings-cabinet, faculty senate, institutional planning, and stu 
dent government - administrators can ensure that all segments 
of the college community remain informed and have the 
opportunity to exchange views. 

Faculty. Faculty are essential constituents in recruitment for 
many reasons. First, in the design of the plan for recruitment, 
policy issues like standards might need to he- decided, and 
faculty are critical in this discussion. And for recruitment to 
be recognized as an academic as well as an administrative 
matter, faulty must be involved, because they arc the natural 
advocates nr such a position and they are the natural conduits 
through which it can be enacted. While all faculty, of course, 
will not be dirc-tly involved in the design and Implemen 
latum of the institution's plan for recruitment, they amid be 
kept informed through their representatives at governing 
lx>dies like the facility senate. Indeed, by placing the subject 
of recruiting minority students on the agenda of the faculty 
senate, it will be recognized as a central rather than a mar 
ginal matter. 

Second, because a greater minority presence on campus 
signifies change, the active and informed participation ol such 
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a principal constituency as the faculty is essential for success, 
especially when the change concerns the student body, with 
which faculty are so intricately involved. Professors have the 
most direct and constant contact with students after they 
enroll. 'Hiey know students' academic needs, they design cur- 
riculum, and they evaluate performance. It is therefore natural 
they should he in the forefront of the effort to bring new stu- 
dents to campus. As the complexion of the student body 
changes, faculty should be prepared through an awareness 
of how the changes were planned for, and they should under- 
stand the cultural diversity of each subgroup. 

Third, in addition to the important contributions they can 
make in designing the institution's plan to recruit minority 
students, faculty are specially qualified to implement certain 
strategies for recruitment. 'Hirough their general knowledge 
of the institution, its requirements and standards, and the 
intricacies of the system, faculty are in an excellent position 
to convey important information to students and parents. 
More important than all of this, however, is the intellectual 
excitement many faculty possess for their Held. Professors who 
haw a love lor their discipline and can transmit that enthu 
siasm to young and impressionable minds can be the most 
effective recruiters. 

Counselors and professional staff. In a traditional model, 
it is admissions counselors and recruiters who are mainly 
responsible for identifying, locating, and recruiting students 
to the campus. While in many colleges this approach has met 
with some vicccss in increasing the enrollment of minority 
M'idents, it has a narrow range of participants and as a result 
might not realize the institutions full potential for recruiting 
minorities. Professionals in other areas of the institution who 
have experience working with minority students have much 
to offer the initiative. Such individuals often have a special 
commitment to minority students, a knowledge of minority 
communities, and an understanding of their various cultures. 
In this category, therefore, key personnel include admissions 
counselors, recruiters, and the professional staff of minority 
offices and special programs. 

Decades of front line experience make this constituency s 
contribution significant not only in implementing recruitment 
but also during design, when the scope and mcthcxl of the 
plan lor recruitment are being developed. With their wealth 



of knowledge and expertise concerning recruitment and 
minority communities, the perspective of experienced coun- 
selors and professional staff can inform the discussion and 
keep it within the practical realm. Armed with gixxl intentions 
but a lack of experience specific to recruitment, administrators 
and faculty 1 might propose unrealistic objectives or initiatives 
that are not feasible to implement. 'Hie participation of toun 
selors and professional staff in the design of the plan for 
recruitment will balance the discussion. 

Counselors and professional staff will execute much of the 
day to day implementation of strategies for recruitment. They 
will therefore be in the best position to monitor the pulse 
of the plan and determine its progress, This important work, 
which might be accomplished through the systematic col 
lection of objective and subjective data, detailed reci.rd keep 
ing. and regular reporting, is critical to evaluating progress 
and modifying future plans. Counselors and professional staff 
therefore play a vital role in developing systems and orga 
ni/ing the operations relative to evaluation. 

This aspect of the role of counselors necessarily calls tor 
yet another dimension of their participation the timely and 
thorough reporting to other members of the team regarding 
the status of the plan. In any collaborative effort, the regular 
sharing of information among the parties greatly enhances 
its effectiveness and is fundamental to maintaining cohesion 
in the project. Hy communicating regularly, everyone invoked 
will be able to identify problem areas and will be in a better 
position to offer modifications or solutions. 

Models of organization. Members of the recruitment learn 
or committee could be organized in several different ways. 
The committee could be an insiiuuionwide body organized 
at the top. reporting directly to the president or another top 
administrator and transmitting the committee's decisions and 
recommendations downward through the various committee 
members themselves and their constituents. In a second 
model, the collegewide committee would be organized at 
the midmanagement level, most likely in the recruitment or 
admissions office, and would probably report to the director 
of that office. The committees decisions and recommenda 
lions would be transmitted both horizontally and vertically 
through the recruitment team Although organized at tins 
level, this model can also be effective if il has strong and torn 
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niittcd leadership, must often emanating from the chair. Both 
models, however, need the endorsement of top administrators 
to gain the authority necessary to create institutional change. 

Implementation 

An effective, holistic plan for recruitment implies the panic 
ipation of a broad spectrum of individuals at the college or 
university, an approach that applies not only in designing the 
plan but also in implementing it. Individuals representing 
different segments of the college community- including 
administrators, faculty, and professional staff-have diverse 
responsibilities and expertise that are essential if the plan is 
to be well executed and successful. By capitalizing on all the 
talents of individuals at its disposal, the institution can create 
an efficient and cost-effective program to recruit minorities. 

A strategy' will be more effective with a specific minority 
group or subgroup if the particular cultural characteristics of 
thai group are considered. The following strategies include 
examples of the kinds of activities suitable to one or another 
of the three constituencies described in the previous subsec 
tion. 'Ib some extent, howev er, the assignment of a giv en strat- 
egy to a particular category' is flexible. Several of these activ 
ities require the cooperation and participation of a cross 
section of individuals from different areas of the institution 
or even from outside. Many factors can affect the way in which 
the strategies might or might not apply to different colleges 
or universities. Institutional characteristics, such as sector, si/e, 
traditions, and protocol, will affect potential adaptations of 
any type ol strategy and will determine the locus of respon 
nihility for implementing it. 

Strategies for administrators 
Alternative admissions. Traditionally, colleges and uni 
versities use high school grades, achievement test scores, class 
rank, and recommendations as predictors of academic success 
lor determining acceptance. With nontraditional measures, 
such as alurnatuv admissions, the weighting of these criteria 
is different ( Merger IWHa, Fincher ITS; Martinez Perez 
\ K PH ). For example, because some minority groups have been 
shown to perform less successfully on standardized achieve 
ment tests (Ascher !W; Astin et al. Navarro IWv. Payan 
et ,il I9H-* ), this criterion would not be considered as heavily, 
while others, such as letters of recommendation, would be 
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given more weight (Wright 197K). For example, the I Iniversity 
of Massachusetts Boston has found that SAT stores are not 
predictors of GPA and therefore admits students based on 
nontradiiional measures. 

When an evaluation based on normal criteria would have 
precluded admission, a portfolio, originally used more fre 
quently in the creative and performing arts, would override 
all other criteria. Special writing ability, for example, would 
be recognized. Kamupo State College in New Jersey has pro- 
vided this opportunity for minority students for more than 
IS years. 

Higher education institutions use contractsU) motivate 
minority students to aspire to college by guaranteeing admis 
sion while they are still in high school, provided they meet 
the criteria specified in the contract. It docs not mean that 
admission standards are lowered; rather, the student no longer 
has to compete for the seat. Cornell University in New York, 
for example, contracts with American Indian students in local 
high schools for admission to the university. 

Transfer programs, Because so many minority students 
attend two year colleges, these scluxris have become a 
resource for recruiting minority students into four year insii 
unions ( Illinois Community College Board 1986; Samuels 
19KS). Although these programs are not new, they did not 
always address the difficulties inherent in earning a four year 
degree from two different institutions (Cuichard and Cepeda 
1986), and transfer students would sometimes find it neces 
sary to study for a semester or more at the .senior college 
before achieving third year status 

Through interinstituiional cmperaiion. the course offerings 
in two year and four year degiee programs are artic ulated so 
that students who have earned an associate degree in a spe 
ciHc major can enter the senior college degree program at 
the third year level, to encourage and facilitate the rec ruit 
men! of minority students into senior colleges, joint minus 
sions programs ease the transition for students who success 
fully complete the associate degiee by indicating acceptance 
to llie four year college at the time the student enters the com 
munity college program, la (iuardia Community College and 
Queens College, for example 1 , both part of CI 'NY. have estab 
lished an elkvlixe joint admissions program through which 
c< immunity ci >llege students transfer to baccalaureate programs. 
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The goal of a proactiiv transfer program is to identify 
minority students who are potential transfers to a four-year 
program at an early stage in their college careers. Acceptance 
into such a program guarantees acceptance into the four-year 
institution. In this model, the liaison from the community 
college recruits students into the transfer program, Meeting 
regularly with the liaison from the four year institution, they 
design workshops, seminars, and activities that bring the stu- 
dents to the senior college campus. Students who complete 
the program and transfer have the advantage of having had 
sustained contact with the senior college liaison, who he 
comes their counselor or adviser during the first semester. 
Cllasshoro State College in New Jersey, for example, conducts 
Project PROMIST, a proactive transfer progranrthat fosters 
close collaboration between Glasshoro and its surrounding 
community colleges to increase the number of minority stu 
dent transfers. 

Scholarships/financial assistance. One of the most essen- 
tial ingredients in a plan to recruit minority students is com 
prehensive financial aid (Hanford 19H2; Samuels 19HS). 
Because so many minority students have no other means of 
financing a college education, providing financial aid is crit 
ical. Most full scholarships and complete financial assistance 
programs are based on merit and limited to the bes? and the 
brightest. Just as using alternative admissions criteria is nec 
essary to break the barrier of access for large numbers of 
minority students, alternative criteria for awarding scholar 
ships, grants, and other financial aid are also important (Com 
mitteeon Education I9HS; South Carolina Commission \ C )H7). 
l or example, the I 'niversity of Colorado prov ides reduced 
tuition for American Indians enrolling in the university's 
programs. 

Colleges and private industries have devised creative ways 
(o underwrite the costs of higher education. One company 
provides full financ ial backing for a minority student the col 
lege identifies as having potential in the .specific discipline 
of interest to the sponsor. 

Athletics-related recruiting* Athletics has long been an 
avenue by which a few talented minority students have had 
access to larger, more competitive universities. 'Ilirough spe 
v tal scholarships, alternative admissions, and aggressive 
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recruiting, such students reach campuses armed with a variety 
of academic backgrounds. In the minority community, how 
ever, athletics related recruiting has become an item of con 
cern. Hie academic needs of students recruited for their ath- 
letic prowess are often only minimally satisfied or neglected 
(Lapchick 1989). 

As a strategy for recruitment, athletics related recruiting can 
lx» effective for the institution and a valuable opportunity for 
the student. A large percentage of minority students with 
above average though not exceptional abilities in sports do 
not consider college because of academic or socioeconomic 
reasons. Conversely, institutions have not fully exploited the 
motivating power that sports can engender. With the proper 
guidance and support, this pool of minority youth can be 
come another source of successful students. 

Four plus One. The idea behind this strategy is to address 
the underrepresentation of minorities at both the undergrad 
uate and graduate lewis simultaneously. A university offering 
both degrees would recruit a student into the graduate pro 
gram at the beginning of his or her college career rather than 
at the end. In Four plus One programs, students receive dual 
acceptances and are awarded the fifth year - the master's 
degree program free. At first glance, this creative idea 
appears to focus on recruitment into graduate school. Guar 
anteed acceptance into and financial support for graduate 
school, however, are attractive ways to build undergraduate 
enrollments, particularly in undersubscribed curricula. 

The potential for this program is great. For the cost of one 
year of graduate study, undergraduate enrollments are 
increased, graduate enrollments are increased, and the pool 
of potential Ph.D. candidates is expanded. The I : nivt rsity of 
Rochester in New York offers a Fifth Year Frc- program to 
attract minority undergraduate students to the university. 

Strategies for faculty 

Joint ventures. Collaboration between colleges and othel 
entities, such as scluxiLs, community based organizations, and 
businesses, has become more popular in recent years. These 
joint ventures share resources, avoid duplication, stimulate 
innovation, and increase the effectiveness of the cooperating 
institutions with regard to the education of minorities Gil 
lahoration is effective not only in terms of cost, however; it 
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can also improve the efficiency anci effectiveness of each sep- 
arate partner. New structures and streamlined procedures can 
revjlt, without compromising each individual partners dis- 
tinct identity ( Lynion 19HI ). The best reflect an awareness 
on the part of the higher education community of the inter 
.elatedness of the objectives of recruitment, retention, and 
graduation. 

Higher education institutions have exerted their greatest 
efforts toward the participation of minorities by developing 
and operating special sdHM)i/colhf>v a>llalx)ratitv fmjtfrwnx 
Of course, the availability of outside funding from the state 
and federal governments, private foundations, and business 
and industry has played a large part in fostering tluir devel 
opment, but institutions have created an enormous variety 
of approaches and activities to carry out their goals (Galligani 
I9H-I; Kimmel. Martino, and Tomkins 1988; Wilbur et al. 
I9HH). These programs encompass all facets of educating 
minorities, from early intervention in elementary schix>l to 
supporting gifted and talented high school students. 

A frequently used model focuses on improving academic 
preparation by emphasizing the development of basic skills, 
cognitive and study skills, and knowledge in specific content 
areas (Jordan IWI; Mendoza 19HH). Two important types of 
models are used. In one, the college has a presence in the 
school through faculty members and staff who visit the school 
to give seminars, teach, and participate in developing au- 
ricula 'Hie other type brings students to the college campus 
for instruction or special activities ( Halcon IWH). In cases 
where students live some distance from the college, the pro 
gram is conducted as ;i summer residency program. The target 
population as well as the goals and objectives of programs 
in this model vary. Some provide remedial instruction, while 
oihers concentrate on academic enrichment (liven the scar 
« it\ of resources in many schorl districts, collaborative pro 
grams provide school students an opportunity to use lahn 
ratories and state of the art equipment that would otherwise 
be unavailable to them Hie College of Staten Island and sev- 
eral other units of CI r NV. for example, provide academic 
instruction and support tor science, engineering, and com 
puter si jenct student* in a partnership between schools and 
colleges called the Science am: Technology l-jitry Program 
(STIT) by the New York Department of Education. 
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Besides academic based activities, collaborative programs 
also foster personal development. Through workshops with 
teachers and other professionals like psychologists and coun 
selors, students explore themselves as individuals and as 
members of society by clarifying values, developing the ability 
to lead, and engaging in interpersonal communication 
(National Puerto Rican Coalition 1989). For example, ASMRA, 
a national. Puerto Rican. community based organization, 
works with high schcx>ls and colleges to help develop the 
potential for leadership among high schix>l students. 

Because the regular sctux>l curriculum is limited in offering 
the history and culture of minority children, collalxirative pro 
grams have been developed to fill this void. Co sponsored 
activities, perhaps focusing on Puerto Rican Heritage Month 
and Black History Month and celebrating the cultural'^ 
grounds and traditions of people of color, teach the students 
to value and take pride in their heritage. Faculty and admin 
istrators at Mount Saint Mary's College in U>s Angeles, for 
example, have developed strategies to use cultural differences 
as a positive part of the educational process to teach students 
more effectively. 

In recognition that the education of minority children is 
affected by the social and economic circumstances of their 
lives, a holistic model addressing all aspects simultaneously 
has been developed that provides academic support and per 
sonal and cultural enrichment through the scIhh>1, the col 
kw. and community batvtt (ionizations. 'I1ie.se part 
nerships help meet family needs, such as housing, food, 
counseling, ami health care. Professionals from each of the 
three components communicate with each other, working 
together as a team to resohe the problems. New York state 
has over =11) Liberty Partnership programs, which require the 
inclusion of a communitx based organ i /at ion in collaboration 
with schools and colleges to provide at risk junior high and 
high school students with academic and family support 
services. 

Private businesses and industries have become increasingly 
involved with colleges in the education of minorities, pro 
viding grams, in kind services, and training and internship 
opportunities ( National Action Council l l )H«) Activities t<* as 
ing on career develi >pment. in which high * hool students 
explt >re and expenem e the w< .rid < >! wc >rk. lake pi.K e either 
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at the college campus or on site. Studying in seminars and 
workshops with minority role models as guest speakers, siu 
dents learn about the kinds of career opportunities available 
and the academic programs necessary to pursue them (Hal 
con I9K8). 

Because businesses are interested in developing the aca- 
demic skills of their workers (Berger 198Ha), collaborative* 
haw been developed in which employees, sponsored by their 
employers, enroll in college to begin or complete a degree, 
leading to an improved status or promotion. This type of col 
laborative program among coliifies, business, and industry 
is a potential resource for institutions of higher education 
interested in recruiting adult minority students. AT&T for 
example, brings high school students to company sites, where 
college faculty and company staff conduct workshops; it also 
provides summer internships. 

Addressing student groups. Whether faculty go to the local 
.schools to address students or meet with them on campus, 
the benefits of having direct faculty student contact are many. 
When faculty members can transmit the enthusiasm they feel 
for their discipline, it can be a powerful stimulus, especially 
for minority students, who in fact might never have met a col 
lege professor before. In many instances, students might have 
only a vague notion of what a given discipline encompasses 
or. in practical terms, what studying in that discipline entails. 
Iliese forums provide an opportunity for minority students 
to explore various academic areas of study with an expert in 
the field. 'Ib make students feel comfortable enough to ask 
question* and participate openly, these groups should be 
small and informal 

Classroom and laboratory audits. N< > substitute exists for 
first hand experience. For students to begin to under.stand 
what college would be like, a personal visit to a college class 
or seminal can be one of the most effective methods. Most 
minority students arc the first in their families to consider a 
college education. Consequently, they have not had the ben 
efit of family discussions about college life or trips to college 
campuses. Permitting potential students to sit in on their 
classes and taking a few moments to discuss the student's 
impressions afterward create an opportunity that only the lac 
ulty tan offer. In doing so. thc\ provide a special occasion 
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for students to gain a personal perspective on the way college 
classes are conducted and on what might be expected of them 
in such a situation. 

Role models among minority faculty. l<x> often minority 
faculty are asked to be personally involved in all minority- 
related issues at the college or university, Not only is this role 
taxing on the individual, but numerous extracurricular 
demands can also seriously detract from the time and effort 
they would normally need to devote to their own scholarly 
and professional efforts, Other strategies mentioned in this 
section apply to both majority and minority faculty, but in 
this case, the involvement of minority faculty is key. 

Because most minority students have had limited exposure 
to minority adults in prestigious or otherwise successful posi- 
tions of authority, personal interactions with minority faculty 
members can make a lasting impression. Many minority fac- 
ulty have had to overcome obstacles similar to those faced 
by today's students. In sharing their personal experiences and 
points of view about setting and reaching their own goals in 
life, these individuals can inspire minority students to focus 
on their own aspirations. Because of their unique vantage- 
point, minority faculty can provide valuable guidance and 
advice that others cannot. 

Strategies for counselors 

Public relations and information. The classic strategy of 
recruitment by disseminating information about the institution 
has been adapted to reach more minority constituencies by 
creating information centers in urban areas and minority coin 
nuinities. The\ include providing advice and guidance regard 
ing poMsecondary alternatives by experienced counselors and 
advisers. Often the information is provided in languages other 
than l-nglish, and technical assistance in tilling out college 
applications, financial aid forms, and other d<xunicnts is 
provided. 

Ikvjuse the cost of operaling these centers can be prohih 
itive lor a single institution, consortia are developed, with the 
additional benefit o! providing guidance and direction regard 
ing choices of postsecondary educational opportunities. 

To reach prospective students in communities where lan 
guages other than English predominate, mvdia using tiatirv 
hwfitmfics ( newspaper ads, television and radio commercials) 
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arc common and useful means of spreading information about 
college programs and services. Hostos Community College, 
part of CUNY in the Bronx, for example, advertises in the 
Spanish media, targeting information in particular to women 
returning to college. 

Direct mail and fuflott up /w&om/Wj? have been tailored 
to provide a more personal focus in the recruitment of minor 
ity students. In this strategy, the literature that describes the 
college reflects the ethnicity of students and highlights the 
special programs and activities available for that particular 
group. Alter the mailings are sent, special staff or .student 
recruiters of the student's same ethnic background call them 
to answer questions and encourage them to visit the campus. 
The University of Texas at Austin, for example, in its SHARK 
program (Students Helping Admissions in the Recruitment 
Kffint). employs student aides who phone minority students 
who have applied to the university as well as students whose 
names are located through the IW search as competitors 
in the National Merit and National Achievement Scholarship 
programs. 

Campus visits. For colleges to be more competitive in an 
already competitive market, some selective institutions that 
recruit students nationally have expanded the concept of "col 
lege days" to a full weekend orientation, all expenses paid. 
For many of the students, experiencing the atmosphere of 
the eollege first hand would not have been possible 
otherwise. 

This model can be adapted to target the large portion of 
minority students who are not pari of the top 10 percent and 
who are unable for financial reasons to visit college campuses 
they are considering. These students frequently ch<x>.se an 
institution based on limited knowledge gleaned from the lit 
erature or information they receive from friends. Naturally, 
a positive experience is likely to result in a successful recruit 
incut tor tlu- college. For example. Drown University in Rhode 
Island. Dartmouth in New Hampshire, and Wesleyan in Con 
nectk ut pay air fare and other expenses lor minority students' 
visits to campus. 

Parental involvement. Some strategies developed for gen 
eral recruitment and adapted lor recruiting minority students 
have met with less suuess than expected. Farents' involve 
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ment has always been an important and useful recruitment 
tool, but if it is to function effectively in recruiting minorities, 
it will have to be tailored to suit their needs. The involvement 
of Hispanic parents should occur, for example, when their 
children are still in elementary' schcx)l, because by high school 
in some cities, more than SO percent of the Hispanic student 
population has already dropped out (Fernandez 1989), An 
other limitation of programs to involve parents is that too 
often the focus is on middle-class minority parents, ignoring 
the large percentage of parents with limited education and 
financial means (Wilson 1986). 

Cultural factors and family values play a significant part in 
the decisions minority students make regarding higher edu 
cation. In eases where residency is involved, protec tive atti 
tudes, especially toward women, can have a decisive influence 
on the student's ultimate choice. Personal and sustained con 
tact, when necessary in the family's native language, is one 
way to foster understanding, build trust, and allay the family's 
fears (Ramon 19H5; Woodland and Goldstein 1984). 

Successful recruiters of minority students have indicated 
the importance of maintaining a presence in the community. 
They can do so by attending local churches and cultural and 
civic activities, and by working with community bused orga 
nizations. Creative initiatives have combined recruitment with 
social functions that the college sponsors for the benefit of 
the community. 

it is equally important for parents and family to experience 
campus life. Strategies organized around this purpose may 
focus on one time activities, such as festivals or celebrations 
honoring minority cultures, or a talk given by an individual 
recognized in ihe community. Other strategies of this type 
include the development of ongoing programs (Commission 
on California l c )8S) involving both the student and the family 
in extended activities, such as instruction in a second Ian 
guage and basic skills. Programs of this type have a dual ben 
efit: Besides the obvious contribution to the parents' personal 
development, the experience ot participating in college activ 
ilies increases parents' understanding of college life and helps 
them to better support their children at home Arizona State 
University, for example, targets young 1 lispanic female siu 
dents and their mothers by providing them with educational 
experiences on the university campus. 
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Liaisons as recruiters. In minority groups like American 
Indians, students arc more likely to respond to encourage- 
ment to go to college when that encouragement is provided 
by another American Indian (Kleinfeld, Cooper, and Kyle 
1987). An interesting and innovative strategy for recruitment 
was developed in the Yukon-Koyukuk high sch<x)l district in 
Alaska. Hie postsecondary counselor program, bused at the 
high schools, recruits potential American Indian college stu- 
dents for a variety of colleges in the area. 'Hie key element 
in this attractive program is the high school counselor, who 
continues to counsel and advise the student and family, not 
only to the point of enrolling in college, but also through his 
or her entire undergraduate career, The long term, personal 
relationship established with a counselor from the student's 
home town and high sch(x>l offers significant support, affect 
ing both college recruitment and persistence. 

Colleges are now hiring "student ambassadors" to help in 
the recruitment of new minority students. This practice is 
based on the concept that prospective students will naturally 
be more inclined to listen with care to students who share 
the experiences they have had at a college. 

Other individuals, such as high school teachers, are also 
employed in recruitment. Their direct and sustained contact 
with students whom the college is interested in enables 
teachers to assist students in determining what college to 
attend. 'Ieacher liaisons can also play an important r Av in 
influencing students who might not be considering college 
as an option. Valencia Community College in Florida, for 
example, works with high school teachers in the surrounding 
community to help identify students and lacilitatc their enroll 
ment in college 

Recruiting through social activities. A problem recruiters 
often face at many of their functions is a low turnout of minor 
ity students. One way to address this problem is by holding 
activities in the lexal minority communities, rather than at 
the college, and combining them with social activities. In this 
way, people who would not ordinarily attend a college recruit 
ment session may do so Ixvausc of the scxial attraction. For 
example, a recruitment session might be sc heduled Ixiween 
" (X) and H:(X) jvm at a Iticul church and then followed by a 
dance featuring a familiar music group. While many young 
people might be attrac ted by the anticipation of socializing 
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at the dance, tho.se who attend will have the benefit of expo 
sure they probably would not have received otherwise. \U 
ensure participation in the function, organizers could charge 
admission to the dance and then waive it for people who 
attend the recruitment session. Kven for those who choose 
to pay the admission, it is got>d public relations for the college 
to host an activity in the minority community, and the invest 
ment could pay off at a later date. 
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SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 



Summary and Conclusions 

Clearly, improving edicational opportunities for ethnic and 
racial minorities must Ixvonie more than an objective of the 
admissions office. It nuisi become an institutional priority. 

More and more elementary and high school students come 
from minority backgrounds, and, according to demographers, 
their numbers continue to increase dramatically. Yet ihe pro 
portion of these students who graduate from college is dis 
tressingly small. 

Such trends cast a shadow over the future of higher edu 
cation indeed, over the future of the country Solutions must 
he found 

Recruiting more minority students to colleges and univer 
silics is certainly one solution. But because the issue involves 
complicated .social, economic, and educational factors, recruit 
ment of minority students is most effective when it also rec 
ogniz.es the other factors that affeel the educational success 
and persistence of minority students. 

Higher education institutions have adopted Nat ions pre 
script ivc measures to recruit minority students and improve 
their chances for success, hut these measures are infrequently 
interwoven in an overall, collcgcwide plan. Incorporating 
recruitment in other college initiatives, aside from being an 
efficient use of college resources, also maximizes the colleger 
ability to attract, retain, and graduate more minority students. 

Broadening recruitment in this way, however, is more likely 
to be achieved if the college community recognizes and 
understands the goals of increasing the presence o! people 
of color and of fostering the values (if pluralism and diversity 
in campus life, and adopts them as an institutional priority. 
Change of this nature and scope, however, requires commit 
ment, cooperation, anil leadership. The literature clearly null 
cates that institutions are transformed through presidential 
leadership and expressed institutional commitment. 

Such leadership and commitment do not come easily. II 
the process of recruiting minority students is to haw integrity 
and if institutions are serious about their commitment to 
minority youth, then recruitment will be a reflective and con 
sidered process. "Hi be most effective, it should begin with 
introspection What is it about the institution itself that has 
contributed to the present situation ol minorities' low enroll 
ment!' Another ei|uall\ important subject that is integral to 
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the issue of enrollment is the question of success. If minor 
it ics are being enrolled in significant numbers only to drop 
out after the first or second term, then all the recruitment pro 
grams in the world will not serve to achieve the real goals • 
academic success and graduation. 

The problem of minorities' low participation and gradu 
ation rates at college is explained to a great extent by a break 
down in the flow of minority students along the educational 
continuum. While different minority communities can be 
affected to varying degrees, on the whole, people of color 
experience much less success than white students. Although 
the problem of a "leaky educational pipeline" has been dis 
cussed in the literature for almost a decade, for Hispanics, 
African Americans, American Indians, anil many Asian 
Americans, the problem in many ways is worse now than 
before. Colleges and universities need to take an active role 
in preparing minority youth for the challenges of higher edu 
cation. Higher education institutions, by cooperating with ele 
mcntary and secondary schools, parents, business, industry, 
and government, can provide essential direction and support. 

Presidential leadership is needed to provide the inspiration 
for change and make the recruitment of people of color a cen 
tral priority at the college. Whether it be to expand the cur 
riculum. offer a broader program of social and cultural activ 
itics on campus, or promote racial diversity by enrolling more 
minority students, tl." support and courage of all a university's 
constituencies are iKvssary. Io attain a significant increa.se 
in the number of minority students on campus, a strong insti 
(utional commiiment must be made to forging the kinds of 
changes required. W ithout the vision and leadership of the 
president and other top administrators, the issue is likely to 
remain marginal. 

I*(K using on the characteristics of students that affect edu 
rational attainment, such as academic preparation and socio 
economic status, will not necessarily guarantee greater success 
tor minority students. Also important are changes in the cli 
mate ol higher education institutions. College c ampuses 
enriched by diversity and embracing a philosophy of cultural 
pluralism will do muc h to enhance the participation and sue 
cess ol students from ethnic and racial backgrounds. Colleges 
and universities that recognize and respond to the demand 
for greater c ultural diversity in the academy will broaden the 
range of experience for all students 
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To he most effective, the plan for recruitment should 
emerge from an institutional plan. The objectives of the col 
leges plan, however, should lie considered a.s only pan of 
the broader goal of educating anil graduating more minoriiy 
students. Institutions should take a holistic approach to 
recruitment, integrating recruitment with other educational 
ohjectiws. Mich as academic performance, Mvial integration, 
pluralism, and diversity. In developing and implementing the 
plan for recruitment, the perspectives of various college con 
slituencies should be considered, as everyone at the college 
faculty, administrators, counselors, and professional staff 
has an interest and an investment in the ultimate success ol 
all students. 

An awareness of cultural differences is an essential part ol 
designing a good plan for recruitment as well as of imple 
menting it. While some strategies for recruitment can he used 
to recruit students from various ethnic ami racial backgrounds, 
the manner in which the strategies are put into practice and 
the people involved should depend on who the targeted slu 
dents are. An awareness of differing cultural values and needs 
is an essential first step to a truly culturally diverse college 
campus. 

Recommendations for Further Research 

The literature concerning the recruitment of minoriiy students 
would benefit enormously from additional research and de\el 
opmeiil in several important areas. The following ones ate 
the most pressing. 

1. Collection, analysis, and interpretation ol higher education 
data concerning minoriiy suhpopulations, reported in dis 
aggregated form: 

2. Evaluation of model programs to improve the iii.Miiuiion.il 
climate and cultural pluralism on college campuses; 

X l-Valuatiun ol the various Mate policies addressing transler 

from two war to four year colleges, 
■t. I. valuation ol\ollcgc based programs designed to increase 

the rate of minority students" transferring to four year 

colleges; 

S. Analysis of\ ultural diHerences among minoriiy groups 
and subgroups and their ettccl on minorities' access and 
success, 

<). I'.ffects ol financial aid on minorities' entering college 
»u wording to ethnii and racial subgroup. 
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my . Evaluation of collegewide recruitment programs, e.spc 

cially tho.su relating to specific minority groups; 
8. Evaluation of innovative strategies for recruitment that are 

culturally specific; 
l ). Investigation of factors affecting minority students' success 

that are other than academic: 
10. Evaluation of precollege recruitment programs (hat 

emphasize preparation for mathematics and science. 
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